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Foreword 


William Walton and Elizabeth Gehman had a large family of 12 
children in Ohio. They both died at relatively young ages, leaving 
several of their younger children as orphans. 


Four of these 12 children moved to the Fairbury area. Mary Ann 
Walton married prominent Belle Prairie Township farmer David 
Steele Crum. They provided a home for young orphan Isaac Walton 
after the parents died. 


Benjamin Walton was a pioneer settler of the Fairbury area. He 
established a large elevator and grain mill at the southwest corner of 
First and Locust. 


Orphan Isaac Walton served in the Civil War, then returned to 
Fairbury to start a small grocery store at the northeast corner of First 
and Locust. He sent for his orphaned brother John Wesley Walton to 
come to Fairbury and go into business with him. 


Isaac and John Wesley Walton were the leading businessmen of 
Fairbury from 1868 until 1923. They survived three fires that 
completely devastated their department store business. They were 
also in the coal mining and banking businesses. 


Isaac Walton was a very generous philanthropist to Fairbury. He 
donated the City Hall clock tower and donated money to build an 
industrial education department in the local schools. After his death, 
one of the grade schools was renamed Isaac Walton School in his 
honor. 


It is hoped this book will help people understand the critical role the 
Walton family played in Fairbury history. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Book Design 


The Walton family genealogy was documented using a combination 
of Ancestry.com, the Fairbury Blade, the Pantagraph, and other 
newspapers. The next chapter will focus on the basic genealogy of 
the Walton family. 


After finishing the Walton family genealogy, the historical books 
were searched to identify all historical references to the Walton 
family. There are three primary historical reference books used 
whenever research is performed about Fairbury, Illinois, history. 


1878 History Book 

The earliest published reference to Fairbury, Illinois history is 
William Le Baron's 1878 book titled The History of Livingston 
County, Illinois. This book will be called the 1878 history book in 
future references. 


1888 History Book 

The 1888 history book titled Portrait and Biographical Album of 
Livingston County by Chapman Brothers is the second Fairbury, 
Illinois history book. This book will be called the 1888 history book 
in future references. 


1909 History Book 

The 1909 history book titled Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and 
History of Livingston County by Bateman and Selby is the third 
Fairbury, Illinois history book. This book will be called the 1909 
history book in future references. 


The results of searching these three history books was used to 
construct the chapter titled Historical Literature Review. 
Subsequent chapters in this book focus on various aspects of the 
Walton's in Fairbury. 


Format 


If possible, references and dates will be noted for all materials used 
in this book. In some cases, exact dates are not available for some 
photographs. 


Sanborn Insurance Company Maps 


The Sanborn Insurance Company created detailed maps of Fairbury 
for the years 1885, 1892, 1898, 1906, and 1911. These maps will be 
used to help illustrate the various locations in Fairbury where the 
Walton family conducted it's businesses. 


Errors 


The author has made every attempt to be as accurate as possible with 
the data used in this book. Some of this data came from 
Ancestry.com. The danger of using data from Ancestry.com is that it 
is often not verifiable to a source document. 


If an error is found, please notify the author. Please include a source 
document when you notify the author. The manuscript will be 
updated to correct the error. 


CHAPTER 2 
Walton Family Genealogy 


William Walton was born August 1, 1797, in England. He married 
Elizabeth Gehman. She was born July 27, 1808, in Pennsylvania. 
They had a large family of 12 children. 


Benjamin Walton (1827-1912) 
Michael Walton (1829-1904) 
Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) 
Martha K. Walton (1832-1887) 
Lucinda Walton (1833-1925) 
Elizabeth M. Walton (1835-1870) 
Ann Rebecca Walton (1837-1838) 
Sarah Jane Walton (1838-unknown) 
Isaac Walton (1841-1913) 
William Walton (1841-1930) 
Frances Walton (1844-1920) 

John Wesley Walton (1845-1937) 


Benjamin Walton (1827-1912) 

He was an early settler of the Fairbury area. He married Rebecca T. 
Crum (1831-1906). We will review his life in detail in a future 
chapter. 


Michael Walton (1829-1904) 

No record could be found of Michael Walton living in Fairbury. He 
married Maria Armistead (1830-1866). Michael Walton is buried in 
Hilliard, Franklin County, Ohio. 


Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) 

On February 27, 1851, she married David Steele Crum (1826-1912) 
at Franklin, Ohio. David Steele Crum (1826-1912) was a brother to 
Benjamin Walton's wife, Rebecca T. Crum (1831-1906). They 
moved to the Fairbury area, and we will review their lives in a future 
chapter. 


Martha K. Walton (1832-1887) 

She married William A. Crum (1829-1899) on November 20, 1851, 
at Franklin, Ohio. Her husband was a brother to Benjamin Walton's 
wife Rebecca T. Crum (1831-1906) and a brother to Mary Ann 
Walton's husband David Steele Crum (1826-1912). 


They had two children; Ira Heath Crum (1855-1938) and Lina E. 
Crum (1861-unknown). They remained in Ohio their whole lives. 


Lucinda Walton (1833-1925) 
She never married and remained in Ohio her whole life. 


Elizabeth M. Walton (1835-1870) 

She married William McKendre Armistead (1833-1901) in 1855. 
They had 6 children. Elizabeth and William remained in Ohio their 
whole lives. 


Ann Rebecca Walton (1837-1838) 
Died as an infant. 


Sarah Jane Walton (1838-unknown) 
No death record could be found. She may have died as an infant. 


Isaac Walton (1841-1913) 
Isaac moved to the Fairbury area when he was 12 years old. His life 
will be covered in detail in a future chapter. 


William Walton (1841-1930) 
He married Sarah R. Hart (1841-1919). They had eight children. 


Ella M. Walton (1867-1898) 
William M. Walton (1868-unknown) 
John Wesley Walton (1870-1953) 
Charles L. Walton (1874-1931) 
Emma Walton (1877-1959) 

Eva Walton (1878-1885) 

Etta Walton (1880-unknown) 

Eddie Walton (1882-1885) 


William and Sarah Walton remained in Ohio their entire lives. 


Frances Walton (1844-1920) 
No additional information could be found regarding this person. 


John Wesley Walton (1845-1937) 
J. W. Walton moved to the Fairbury area around 1868 when he was 
23 years old. His life will be covered in detail in a future chapter. 


Early Deaths of William and Elizabeth Walton 

William Walton died at the age of 49 in 1846. His wife Elizabeth 
died at the age of 44 in 1852. The approximate ages and status of the 
12 children when Elizabeth died in 1852 was as follows. 

Benjamin Walton was age 25. 

Michael Walton was age 23. 

Mary Ann Walton was age 22 and married to David Steele Crum. 
Martha K. Walton was age 20 and married to William A. Crum. 


Lucinda Walton was age 19. 


Elizabeth M. Walton was age 17. She married William McKendre 
Armistead (1833-1901) three years later in 1855. 


Ann Rebecca Walton was deceased as an infant. 

Sarah Jane Walton assumed to be deceased as an infant. 
Isaac Walton was age 11. 

William Walton was age 11. 

Frances Walton was age 8. 


John Wesley Walton was age 7. 


Minor Children 


After Mrs. Walton died, homes had to be found for the five minor 
children. This included Elizabeth, Isaac, William, Frances, and John. 


Within 3 years of Mrs. Walton's death, Elizabeth married William 
McKendre Armistead (1833-1901). 


Isaac Walton, at age 12, was sent to live with his married sister, 
Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) and her husband David Steele Crum 
(1826-1912). They were living in the Fairbury area at that time. 


It is likely the three remaining children were sent to live with 
relatives in the Ohio area (William, Frances, and John Wesley). 
Once John Wesley Walton reached about age 23, his brother Isaac 
requested he relocate to Fairbury and join him in his business 
ventures. 


Fairbury Connection 


Four of the 12 Walton children relocated to the Fairbury, Illinois 
area. 


Benjamin Walton (1827-1912) 
Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) 
Isaac Walton (1841-1913) 

John Wesley Walton (1845-1937) 


In future chapters, we will closely examine the lives of each of these 
four Walton children. 


CHAPTER 3 


Historical Literature Review 
1878 History Book 


The 1878 Livingston County History Book by Wm. Le Baron, Jr., 
contains a lot of historical information about the Walton family and 
their businesses. The first reference to the Walton family occurs on 
page 339. 


The first church societies organized in Fairbury were the 
Methodist and Presbyterian. The Methodist Church was 
organized in July, 1858, under the ministerial labors of 
Rev. J.,W. Stubbles, with the following members; 
Francis J. Moore, Garrison Bowen, Rachel Bowen, — 
Busey, Nancy Busey, Dr. L. Beech, Edith Beech, John 
Kring, Rachel Kring, Catherine Kring and John Potter. 
But few of these are members still, viz.: Francis J. 
Moore. Dr. L. Beech, John Kring, Catherine Kring, 
Rachel Kring and John Potter. The others are either dead 
or have moved away. 


The first church building was erected in the Fall of 1858. 
and was a frame, 32x55 feet, dedicated, in the latter part 
of the year by Rev. J. W. Flowers, Presiding Elder. It 
was enlarged in 1866, under the pastorate of Rev. J. E. 
Rutledge. In the Spring of 1874, Dr. L. Beech, a zealous 
member of the church and a man of broad and liberal 
benevolence, headed a subscription for a new church 
edifice, to cost from ten to twelve thousand dollars. Dr. 
Beech subscribed $2,000; others put down their names 
for liberal amounts, and thus several thousand dollars 
were raised. Nothing was done, however, until the 
Summer of 1876, when the Trustees determined to put 
up a substantial brick, 45x75 feet, one full story and a 
basement. The basement was finished in the Fall of 
1876, and was dedicated by Rev. R. G. Pierce, R. B. 


Williams. Pastor. It was intended, in the following Fall, 
to have the audience room on the second floor 
completed, but on the 2d day of July, 1877, a fearful 
tornado passed over the village, and the church was laid 
in ruins. 


In the Fall of 1877, Rev. J. Wilkinson was appointed 
Pastor, and the society, though somewhat discouraged, 
had determined to rebuild. Largely through the 
generosity of Ben Walton, an elegant brick church was 
erected on the foundation of the old one, and was 
dedicated January 20, 1878, by Rev. W. H. H. Adams, 
D. D., of Bloomington. The present membership of the 
church is 280. The first Methodist Sunday school was 
organized in the Spring of 1859, with Jacob Hunt as 
Superintendent. It is in a flourishing condition at present, 
and an average of about 300 children attend. 


The second mention of the Walton family occurs on page 354. 


The foregoing names comprise all the early settlers in 
this township of whom we have been able to obtain any 
definite information, and these settled in and around the 
small body of timber at the head of Indian Grove; and it 
was a number of years before a settlement was made out 
on the prairie. Mr. Darnall says that, when he settled in 
the country, he entertained not the remotest idea of ever 
living to see a settlement made on the prairie. 


Benjamin Walton was the first to venture out beyond the 
shelter of the timber. He was the first permanent settler 
on the prairie in this township, and was generally 
pronounced a lunatic for building a house away out on 
what was termed a "barren waste." He came from the old 
Quaker State, though stoutly denies being a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, and settled here in 1854, 
buying a claim from a man named De Board, who had 
made a little opening on the prairie, but soon got 
disgusted and left it. The whole broad prairies in this 


section were then unbroken save by the beaten paths of 
wild beasts, or the neighbors! stock which grazed upon 
them uninterruptedly. 


Mr. Walton was one of the first men in the country to 
advocate a stock law, and resolutions on the subject, 
offered by him at the county fair at Pontiac, went the 
rounds of the press and circulated extensively over the 
Western States. He argued the question on all occasions, 
and the debates of him and Rev. John Darnall, who lived 
in Indian Grove Township and took ground against the 
proposed measure, are quite voluminous, and, if printed, 
would make a rather interesting volume. Another 
enterprise of his was the putting up of stone corners to 
each section of land in the township. He made the move, 
and, after encountering considerable opposition, 
succeeded in carrying the point, and, today, every 
section of land in Belle Prairie Township has stones, 
weighing not less than two hundred pounds, at each 
corner. Walton is a zealous temperance man, and has 
published a pamphlet in the interests of the cause, in 
which his views are ably given. Some years ago, he 
removed to Fairbury, where he still lives, an enterprising 
business man. 


The third mention of the Walton family occurs on page 356. 


In 1858, the first temple of learning was built in Belle 
Prairie Township. A few of the neighbors resolved to 
have a school house, and upon consultation with 
carpenters and builders, found that it would cost more 
than they could well afford to pay. Finally, Ben Walton 
took the contract and proceeded at once to put up the 
building. He hauled the material from Pontiac, took what 
pay he could get, and eventually succeeded in collecting 
a sufficient amount to bring down his own quota to a fair 
proportion with that of his neighbors. The town is well 
supplied with good substantial school houses at 


convenient distances from each other, and within easy 
reach of all. 


The fourth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 358. 


The record of Belle Prairie was good during the late war. 
Not withstanding it was usually termed a Copperhead 
stronghold, but one draft occurred during the war, and it 
was for but a half-dozen men. Through the energy and 
enterprise of Ben Walton, then one of the leading spirits 
of the town, substitutes were procured in three days for 
those drafted, and at lower figures than any neighboring 
town had to pay for the same kind of material. While the 
township claims no Major Generals, or very noted or 
distinguished officers of any rank, it does feel proud of 
its brave boys who went in at the beginning and fought it 
out on that line. 


The fifth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 385. 


McDowell village is on the Chicago & Paducah 
Railroad, about six miles south of Pontiac, and has 
between fifty and one hundred inhabitants. It was laid 
out as a village in 1873, by Judge McDowell, who owns 
the land, and it is named for him, Chas. Hewitson 
surveyed it. The first house was put up by McDowell 
before the village was laid out, and was used as a 
dwelling. The first post office was kept by John Cottrell, 
and was established in 1872. Hugh T. Pound is the 
present Postmaster. The first store was built and 
occupied by Ben Walton, now of Fairbury. 


The sixth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 750. 


WALTON BROS. (I. Walton and J. W. Walton), 
Fairbury. This well-known firm commenced business in 
a small way in this city in the Fall of 1868, and, 
combining careful management with close attention to 


business, always endeavoring to give the purchaser the 
full value of his money, they have merited and received 
a liberal and constantly increasing patronage; increasing 
their stock to meet the demand until they have the largest 
general stock of any house in Livingston Co.; they have 
now a large and well assorted stock of dry goods, 
notions, clothing, hats, caps, boots, shoes, groceries and 
shelf-hardware; also a fine stock of furniture. 


The seventh mention of the Walton family occurs on page 790. 


DAVID S. CRUM, farmer. Sec. 17; P. O. Potosi; born in 
Huntingdon Co., Penn., Dec. 8, 1826; removed to Ohio 
with his father's family, who settled in Franklin Co., that 
State, in 1840; in April, 1854, he removed to Illinois; 
locating in Belle Prairie Tp., this county; owns 370 acres 
of land, valued at $11,000. Has held the office of Justice 
of the Peace twelve years, Supervisor five terms, School 
Treasurer for several years, and is the present incumbent. 
Married, in 1851, to Miss Mary Walton, who was born 
in Lancaster Co., Penn.: five children—Dwight M., 
Edwin W., Lena E., Mira A. and Jennie F. 


The eighth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 832. 


J. W. Walton is shown as a Livingston County taxpayer, 
living in the village of Fairbury, and occupation is 
merchant. 


Benjamin Walton is shown as a Livingston County 
taxpayer, living in the village of Fairbury, and 
occupation is grain dealer. 


The ninth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 890. 
The Business Directory has the following listing: 


Walton Bros. We have selected our goods for this 
season's trade with unusual care, and are enabled to offer 
a more varied and extensive assortment than ever before; 
our stock is full and complete in each department, and 
consists of Dry Goods, Notions, Clothing, Hats, Caps, 
Boots, Shoes, Groceries and Shelf Hardware; also, a full 
stock of Furniture. 


1888 History Book 
The first mention of the Walton family occurs on page 768. 


DAVID S. CRUM. There are sections of Illinois which 
are almost wholly settled by Pennsylvanians, and it is an 
invariable rule that where such is the case there can be 
found thrift, intelligence and morality deeply rooted. It is 
characteristic of the Pennsylvanian that wherever yon 
find him, no matter what his vocation in life may be, you 
find him a man of parts. 


If he is a farmer, he is a good farmer; if he is a stockman, 
he excels in that line of business, and if he is both farmer 
and stock-raiser, you will find a man who has reduced 
these kindred callings almost to a science. It is not 
inappropriate to say that this is illustrated in the person 
of the subject of this sketch, whose stock farm is located 
on section 17, Belle Prairie Township. 


David S. Crum was born in Huntingdon County, Pa., on 
the 8th of December, 1826, and is the son of Cornelius 
and Margaret (Gray) Crum, natives of Pennsylvania and 
Ireland respectively. Cornelius Crum was born on the 
22d of December, 1790, and died on the 29th of August, 
1850, in the State of Ohio, where he had moved from 


Pennsylvania in September, 1840; he was a farmer by 
occupation. 


The mother was born Oct. 31, 1799, and died in Ohio on 
the 26th of February, 1853. They were married on the 
11th of October, 1811, in Pennsylvania, and were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which 
Mr. Crum was Class-Leader, Steward and Exhorter for 
many years. In 1836-37 he was a member of the 
convention which revised and remodeled the constitution 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which has ever since been 
the organic law of that State, and was also a member of 
the Ohio State Legislature during the years 1845-46. 
They were the parents of ten children, viz: Mary, 
Catherine, Margaret R., John B., Samuel D.; James S., 
who died at the age of eight years; David S., William A., 
Rebecca T. and Sarah S. 


David S. Crum spent his boyhood days upon a farm, 
performing his share of the work during the summer 
months and attending the district school in winter. While 
attending school he made the most of the opportunities 
offered, and received more than an average education. In 
1851, at the age of twenty-four years, he was married to 
Miss Mary A. Walton, and two years thereafter came to 
the West. 


She was born in Pennsylvania in 1830, and was the 
daughter of William and Elizabeth (Gehman) Walton, 
who were natives of England, and immigrated to this 
country at an early day. By this marriage five children 
were born, two of whom died in infancy. The living are: 
Dwight M., who married Miss Lydia M. Van Paten; 
Edwin W., who married Miss Sabra Van Paten, and Lina 
E., Mrs. Peter McDonald. 


Their mother died in 1860. When Mr. Crum located in 
this county, in 1853, he entered 480 acres of 
Government land, of which he sold 120 acres, and he has 


subsequently purchased 160 acres. In 1862 he married 
Mrs. Mary M. Morgan, a native of Pennsylvania, and 
they have had two children: Mira A., Mrs. Lorenzo 
Alford, and Jennie F., Mrs. George Bennett. The second 
wife died in 1873. Mr. Crum was a third time married, in 
1874, to Miss Jane E. Parmenter, a native of Providence, 
R. I., who came West when only a child. 


Mr. Crum and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which he has been Steward and 
Class-Leader many years. He can truly be said to be one 
of the pillars of the church, and was one of the principal 
members instrumental in building Fair View Chapel, 
which is located on his land. Mr. Crum has met with a 
large measure of success in his calling. His farm now 
consists of 520 acres, perfectly drained by the tile 
system, and on which he has erected an elegant 
dwelling-house. While in no sense a politician, he is a 
strict partisan of the Republican party, and upon all 
occasions does what he can to further its interests. 


1909 History Book 
The first mention of the Walton family occurs on page 704. 


FAIRBURY—On Monday June 25, 1877, a destructive 
wind and rain storm passed over Fairbury, entailing a 
loss of $25,000. The storm struck the city at 11:30. It 
came from the southwest and traveled in a northeasterly 
direction. The west coal shaft building was blown to 
pieces, but the main part of the building, tipple, and 
machinery were left intact; Walton's grain storehouse 
was turned over onto the T. P. & W. railroad tracks; and 
the Free Will Baptist church was shattered, the outer 
course of brick having been torn out nearly the entire 
length of the building. 


The second mention of the Walton family occurs on page 758. 


Benjamin Walton came here in 1854 from Pennsylvania. 
Instead of locating in the timber, as had the previous 
settlers, he settled on the open prairie, having purchased 
his claim from a man named De Board. Mr. Walton was 
one of the first men in the county to advocate a stock 
law, and resolutions on the subject offered by him at the 
first county fair at Pontiac went the rounds of the press 
and circulated extensively over the Western states. 


Another enterprise of his was the putting up of stone 
corners to each section of land in the township. He made 
the move, and after encountering considerable 
opposition, succeeded in carrying his point, and today 
every section of land in this township has stones, 
weighing not less than 200 pounds, at each corner. He 
afterward moved to Fairbury, where he operated a 
flouring mill. He now lives in California. 


The third mention of the Walton family occurs on page 781. 


The first elevator was erected in the fall of 1855 by B. F. 
Fitch and J. H. Van Eman. A. L. Pogue and C. C. 
Bartlett built the second one the following year. The first 
flouring mill was built in the fall of 1859, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1872. Benjamin Walton erected a 
mill in 1866, which was burned August 12, 1868. He 
erected a three-story structure in 1869, on the site of the 
one destroyed, as a mill and elevator. This was burned to 
the ground on the morning of October 11, 1884. 
Amsbary and Jones and H. M. Gillette built elevators 
later then those mentioned above. 


The first bank was established in 1864 by W. G. 
McDowell and Nelson E. Lyman. Three years later, John 
J. Taylor was admitted as a partner. In 1874 it was 
organized as the First National Bank, with I. P. 


McDowell as president and N. E. Lyman as cashier. 
T.S.O. McDowell is now president. 


On June 15, 1874, Bartlett, Beach and Dominy 
commenced the banking business. Mr. Bartlett withdrew 
from the firm in January, 1879, and Beach and Dominy 
continued the business, Mr. Beach retiring in 1894. Mr. 
Dominy continued the business until his death, and was 
succeeded by W. R. Bane and Herbert Powell. 


Three other banks are doing business in addition to the 
above—A. B. Claudon, McDowell Brothers, and Walton 
Brothers. 


The fourth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 782. 


The first coal mine was sunk in the fall of 1861 by 
Henry L. Marsh at a cost of $35,000. Previous to August 
22 of that year the second attempt to sink a coal shaft on 
this farm proved a failure on account of too much water. 
On the above date ground was broken the third time. 
After many difficulties, coal was reached January 14, 
1863, measuring four feet ten inches. At that date it was 
the only coal shaft in central Illinois. 


In 1867 the shaft was sunk still deeper to a lower vein. 
The mine was leased to John Watson in 1877 and he 
continued to operate until March 16, 1881, when the 
shaft was abandoned. 


The sinking of the second mine east of the village was 
commenced in April, 1867, coal being found at a depth 
of 160 feet. This was owned by a stock company of 
which Amsbary and Jones were at the head. James Gibb 
was superintendent. The mine was sold April 6, 1881, to 
Porter, Wager and Company, for $6,000. This mine has 
also been abandoned. 


In March, 1878, James Gibb, Robert Knight, Michael 
Hotchkiss and John Kirkwood, purchased at trustee's 
sale for $1,000 six acres of the Marsh land, just west of 
the village, and also purchased the right to the coal under 
seventy acres in the same vicinity. At a depth of 176 feet 
they reached a vein four and a half feet thick at a cost of 
nearly $10,000. This mine was sold on June 12, 1881, to 
Walton Brothers for $10,000. They operated the mine 
for twenty-two years, when they sold it to a stock 
company. The mine was abandoned in 1906. Two mines, 
both run on the co-operative plan, are now in operation 
—one located one half mile south of the city, the other 
one mile west of the city. 


The fifth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 783. 


Fairbury has had more destructive fires than any other 
town in the county, especially during the period from 
1867 to 1880, at the time the "east and west end fight" 
was at its height. The first conflagration of any note 
occurred on the afternoon of October 11, 1867, when a 
spark from a railroad engine set Parker Dresser's grain 
elevator on fire and the flames communicated to a row 
of wooden business buildings on the north side of the 
street, destroyed eighteen store rooms, involving a loss 
of $75,000. This fire resulted in litigation against the 
railroad company. The suits were pending in the courts 
for over six years, but the plaintiffs never recovered 
damages. 


This block was immediately rebuilt, but on September 3, 
1869, the stores of Demas Elliott, James Bright, James 
Price, Gephardt Fent, Ferdinand Schuiltz and 
Greenbaum & Brothers, were destroyed by fire. N. S. 
McDonald's wagon shop in the west end was burned the 
same night. Both fires were the work of an incendiary. 


On the morning of February 22, 1868, fire was 
discovered in Lisenby's law office, located in a two-story 
frame building at the corner of Fourth and Locust streets. 
All the buildings in the block were burned to the ground. 
This fire was also the work of an incendiary. On the 
morning of May 3, 1870, fire destroyed Amsbary & 
Jones' elevator, Jones' hall, Burch & Havermale's drug 
store, T. P. Kill's grocery store and Joseph T. Jones' 
restaurant. The loss was placed at $38,000. 


The Livingston hotel, built in 1866 and located in the 
extreme west end of the town, was burned in December, 
1877. The hotel was a two-story wooden building, and 
was used also as a depot and waiting room for 
passengers. It was never rebuilt. 


On the evening of December 3, 1869, four brick 
business buildings located in the east end, occupied by 
N. F. Small & Co., Geo. T. Elliott & Co., Beach & 
Scotland Pindar Brothers, were burned to the ground. 
The loss was placed at $50,000. The fire originated in 
the cellar of Elliott & Co.'s store. 


The Wilson grist mill was burned September 9, 1871. It 
was owned by H. M. Gillette, but had been leased by 
Amsbary & Jones. The loss on mill was $12,000, and 
was insured for $5,000. 


On the morning of April 16, 1880, fire was discovered in 
the attic of the Central Hotel, a three-story frame 
building located in the center of a business block, and in 
a short time the hotel and twelve wooden business 
buildings were destroyed. On Sunday night January 15, 
1871, some person poured kerosene over the benches 
and chairs which were piled in one comer of McDowell's 
hall and then set fire to them. The fire was discovered in 
time to save the building. 


The south side school house was destroyed by fire in the 
night of August 16, 1880. 


On the morning of October 14, 1884, occurred the first 
Walton Brothers fire. The fire started in the large three- 
story flouring mill owned by them, located across the 
street south of their nine brick business buildings and in 
less than an hour these, together with several other store 
rooms and residences, were a mass of ruins. The Odell 
check rower factory, across the railroad track and south 
of the mill, also burned to the ground. Walton 

Brothers did not rebuild on the old site, but commenced 
business in their store buildings two blocks east. On the 
afternoon of April 14, 1896, their establishment was 
wiped out by the flames, involving a net loss of over 
$30,000. 


The sixth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 894. 


CRUM, David S.—Americans are proud of their 
government, their country and its great men, its public 
Institutions, its prestige abroad and its prosperity at 
home, but above all, of the products indigenous to it, and 
those which are more perfectly grown here than in any 
other part of the world. Particularly is this true of corn, 
the food grain of the United States, and its most valuable 
native cereal. 


Until this great country of ours was annexed to the then 
civilized world, what we now designate as corn was 
unknown to any other than the Indian race. From this 
now almost extinct people it took its name of "Indian 
Maize," and now is called "Indian corn" and "corn." We 
Americans have nothing to do with the corn mentioned 
in the secular and religious records since the beginning 
of the world, for that refers to wheat, barley, rye and 
other small grains. We have to do directly with our own 
Indian corn, which is destined, according to the firm 
belief of the best agriculturists of the country, to become 


king among other grains and supersede wheat as the 
food grain of the world. 


Nowhere is it grown more perfectly than in the Middle 
States, and Central Illinois is peculiarly adapted to its 
cultivation. The most progressive of Illinois farmers are 
taking this stand and, among those who first put forth 
this theory and carried it into practice, David S. Crum 
stands pre-eminent For fifty years he has pinned his faith 
to corn, and on his broad acres raised the grain year after 
year, meeting with astonishing success. Mr. Crum 
resides on Section 17, Belle Prairie Township, but he 
was born in Huntingdon County, Pa., December 8, 1826, 
a son of Cornelius and Margaret (Gray) Crum, and John 
Crum was his paternal grandfather. The latter was born 
in Holland, March 6, 1761, and there married on March 
8, 1785, Mary Crum, a cousin, also born in Holland. 


Their children were as follows: William, born June 2, 
1786, died when a young man, December 11, 1797; 
Mary, born March 16, 1787, died January 11, 1811, in 
Pennsylvania; and Cornelius. Cornelius Crum was born 
September 22, 1790, and died near Columbus, Ohio, 
August 29, 1850. His wife, Margaret, was born October 
15, 1789, also died near Columbus, Ohio, February 26, 
1853. They were married October 15, 1811, and had 
children as follows: Mary, born November 12, 1812, 
married John Smith, born January 3, 1814, and both died 
in Huntingdon County, Pa., she on February 21, 1898, 
aged eighty-five, and he, April 25, 1884, aged seventy 
years, three months and two days; Catherine, born 
January 16, 1815, married May 3, 1832; Isaiah Runyan, 
born July 23, 1817; Margaret Ruth, born September 23, 
1818, on March 26, 1835, married John Byer, who died, 
when she later married D. Parrish, and died August 31, 
1862; John B., born November 14, 1820, died June 2, 
1882, at Pleasant Hill near Lexington, Ill.; Samuel D., 
born October 17, 1822, died near Hilliard, Ohio; James 
Stephen, born November 1, 1824; William A., born 


January 15, 1829, died near Columbus, Ohio; Rebecca, 
born January 9, 1831, married Benjamin Walton, and 
died near Los Angeles, Cal., while her husband is still 
living a resident of Long Beach, Cal.; Sarah, was born 
September 3, 1833, married George H. Lattimer, and is 
still a resident of Ohio, being, beside David S. Crum, the 
only member of the parents' family yet living. Her 
husband died August 24, 1908. 


David S. Crum came with his family from Pennsylvania 
to Ohio, settling in Franklin County, that State, where he 
engaged in farming. In 1855 he again made a change, 
this time locating in Belle Prairie Township, Livingston 
County, Ill., where he bought 600 acres of land. In order 
to get neighbors he sold eighty acres of his property, the 
purchaser being Aaron Becker. 


When Mr. Crum located in Livingston County there was 
but one house between Indian Grove and Cheney's 
Grove, a distance of fifteen miles. Upon his large 
property Mr. Crum built a little log house, 16 x 18 feet, 
on Section 17. Wild game supplied the table with meat 
and the herbs furnished vegetables and medicines. The 
log house gave way to a more commodious home; the 
game disappeared and where once grew the wild herbs 
now flourishes one of the finest truck gardens to be 
found in this part of the State. 


Mr. Crum has witnessed many changes. He has seen the 
wild land develop into rich farms and flourishing cities, 
and he has the proud consciousness that he has helped to 
bring about these changes in no small way. Mr. Crum 
has been very active in church work and given 
generously of his time and means towards the building 
of the First Methodist Church of Fairview and the First 
Methodist Church of Fairbury, in which he has been a 
class-leader for many years. A strong Republican, he has 
filled many township offices very creditably and has 
borne his part in the maintenance of law and order. 


During the late anti-saloon crusade he and Mrs. Crum 
bore an active part in it, and they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that there are better men in the county and 
township offices than there had been for years before. 
For thirty-seven years Mrs. Crum has been a teacher in 
the Sunday School, and is a member of the Methodist 
Church and of the W. C. T. U. She is a most intelligent 
and charming lady, and, with her husband, deservedly 
popular not only in church circles, but socially 
throughout Livingston County. In addition to his other 
interests Mr. Crum has been for many years a 
stockholder and Director of the First National Bank of 
Fairbury. He has been a total abstainer from intoxicating 
liquor and has never tried to do two days' work In one. 


On February 27, 1851, Mr. Crum married Mary A. 
Walton, born March 12, 1837, near Columbus, Ohio, a 
sister of Isaac Walton. She died on December 29, 1860, 
having borne her husband children as follows: Dwight, 
born January 31, 1853, near Los Angeles; Emma 
Prances, born October 25, 1855, died October 25, 1855; 
Edwin W., born October 24, 1856, a blacksmith of 
Cropsey, Ill., married Sabra Van Patten, and they have 
five living children and one deceased; Lina E., born June 
12, 1858, married Peter McDonald on April 12, 1883, 
who was born April 16, 1844, but died and thereafter she 
married on March 14, 1901, Daniel Buckwalter, she 
dying October 15, 1905, leaving one son, David 

C.; Sarah A., born March 15, 1860, and died the same 
month. 


Mr. Crum's second wife was May Morgan, a native 

of Pennsylvania, who bore her husband children as 
follows: Mira Alma, married Lorenzo Alford 

of Monon, Ind., and Jennie P., who married George 
Bennett, a prominent farmer of Belle Prairie Township, 
whose sketch appears elsewhere in this volume. 


Mrs. Crum died December 13, 1873. Mr. Crum was 
again married April 22, 1874, to Miss Jane Parmenter, a 
native of Providence, R. I. Her parents located first in 
Wisconsin then in Iowa, where the father died, his wife 
surviving him, but later dying at the home of Mrs. Crum. 


From the beginning of his farming experience Mr. Crum 
has been progressive in his ideas and has lived to see 
many of his views adopted. Earlier in life he was a large 
stock-breeder, but of late years has devoted much of his 
attention to corn growing and, as before stated, is firm in 
his belief that in time the farmers in the Corn Belt will 
devote all of their energy to raising this great American 
staple food grain. 


The seventh mention of the Walton family occurs on page 899. 


DAY, Charles B., practical plumber, tinner and steam- 
fitter, Fairbury, Livingston County, Ill. People who read 
in the newspapers about the encroachment of great 
corporations upon the general business of the country are 
often informed that the day of the young man who learns 
a trade, goes into business independently and prospers, is 
past we are inclined to believe that the truth or falsity of 
this idea depends very much upon the kind of young 
man who may be under consideration. Everywhere 
young men of the right sort are making successes along 
this very line. One such is the practical mechanic and 
enterprising business man referred to above. 


Charles B. Day was born near Wing, Livingston County, 
September 13, 1886, a son of Thomas, Jr., and Ann 
(Chambers) Day. Thomas Day, Jr., was born in 
Colmworth, Bedfordshire, England, September 22, 1837, 
a son of Thomas and Mary (Leeton) Day, members of 
very old English families, and both of whom died in 
their native land. 


Their son, Thomas Day, Jr., came to the United States in 
1855, landing at New York, and came west as far as 
Paxton, Ford County, Ill. There he remained six months, 
then went to Cheney's Grove, McLean County. After 
working there by the month on a farm for a year, he 
went to Pennsylvania and engaged in lumbering. 
Returning to Illinois, he stopped awhile in McLean 
County, whence in 1859 he set out for Pike's Peak on 
foot. By the time he had gone as far as St Louis, his 
shoes had worn out and he bought a substantial pair of 
boots in which to continue his arduous journey. When he 
had covered a long trail beyond St. Louis, he met 
returning "overlanders" who had such dismal stories to 
tell him that he was disheartened and turned back. When 
he had gone east as far as Wabaunsee, Kan., he stopped 
there for a time and pre-empted eighty acres of land, 
using a land warrant issued to Benjamin Bisby that had 
been given him. He reached Illinois in due time and in 
1861 enlisted in Company K, Third Illinois Cavalry. 


This regiment was composed of twelve companies from 
different parts of the State, and as originally organized, 
included 1433 officers and men. It took part in the 
battles of Pea Ridge, Haines's-Bluff, Arkansas Post, 
Port Gibson, Champion Hills, Black River Bridge, etc., 
and in the siege of Vicksburg. In July, 1864, a large 
portion of the regiment veteranized by reenlistment and 
the remainder was mustered out of the service. Mr. Day, 
after three years and one month's service as a private, 
was honorably discharged September 5, 1864. 


Returning to Livingston County, he bought and soon 
sold forty acres of land; then located in Saunemin 
Township on eighty acres, which he had bought some 
time before. Eventually he sold this and in 1879 bought 
160 acres in Pleasant Ridge Township. On August 29, 
1865, he married Miss Ann Chambers, who was born at 
Lincoln, Lincolnshire, England, April 11, 1849, a 
daughter of George and Elizabeth (Nutt) Chambers, who 


were of English descent through long lines of ancestors. 
In 1854, when she was about five years old, she was 
brought to America by her parents, who settled in 
Saunemin Township. Mr. and Mrs. Day had two 
daughters and three sons. Annie is the wife of Harry 
Conner of Symerton; George W., a carpenter lives at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Aaron T. is operating the old home farm 
near Wing, Livingston; Martha is the wife of John 
Dremonth of Custer Park, Ill.; Charles B. is the 
immediate subject of this sketch. 


Mr. Day, who was a good farmer and stockman, was 
very successful and did not leave the farm until 1900, 
when he bought a good home in Fairbury where he died 
October 17, 1906, and where his widow still lives. In 
politics he was a Republican, but while he took a deep 
interest in national and local affairs, he had no political 
aspirations. He was an enthusiastic Grand Army man 
and a member of Post No. 75 at Fairbury. He was, as is 
Mrs. Day. a devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


The youngest child of his parents, Charles B. Day, spent 
his boyhood on his father's farm, attending district 
schools and later the public school at Fairbury, until the 
spring of 1903. Then, equipped with a good fundamental 
education and a definite purpose in life, he entered the 
employ of Niergarth & Donnelly at Gridley, Ill., to learn 
the trade of plumber, tinner and steam-fitter. 


After a year, he came to Fairbury, where for three 
months he was employed as clerk and delivery boy in 
the grocery store of W. J. Bethard. For a year after that 
he was employed by J. K. Schick, a plumber, tinner and 
steam-fitter, under whose instructions he made 
considerable progress in the acquisition of his trade. In 
1905 he went to Watseka, Ill., where he had more 
practical experience as plumber, tinner and steam fitter 
in the hardware store of Bonbam & Carman. From 


January to March, 1906, he was at St. Louis taking a 
special trade course in a plumbing school. Returning to 
Watseka, he worked at his trade with his old employer, 
Mr. Bonham, until in the following November when he 
came back to Fairbury. 


In June, 1907, he took charge of the plumbing, tinner's 
and steam-heating department of the Walton Brothers 
Company, in which responsible position he gave his 
employers complete satisfaction. 


In January, 1908, he bought the entire plumbing, tinner's 
and steam-heating department of the Walton Brothers 
and is continuing the enterprise on an independent basis 
with much success. In January. 1909, he became the 
owner of the plumbing and steam-heating concern of W. 
A. Kessler, of Fairbury. 


Mr. Day began his apprenticeship to his trade at a salary 
of eight dollars a month and his board. He was not then 
seeking wages but an opportunity to learn. After the 
second year of his apprenticeship he was paid five 
dollars a week without board, and after that his wages 
were steadily increased with his knowledge of his trade 
and his earning capacity. He has never ceased to study 
his trade and he has the useful habit of being particular 
about his work. In his leisure moments he reads such 
books as promise to aid him in his business. He has 
fitted up many of the best houses in Fairbury and in the 
country round about. Equally expert as plumber, tinner, 
steam-fitter and metal roofer, he is ready at any time to 
assume any contract in either of these lines and gives 
especial attention to steel and metal roofing and ceiling 
work, offering to guarantee anything that he does. He 
has on hand at all times a full line of plumbing, tinner's 
and heating stock adapted to any work for which he may 
receive an order, and is now devoting his attention to 
that line of business. 


On January 7, 1909, Mr. Day was united in marriage 
with Miss Verna Carter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Carter. Politically he is a Republican. He is an active 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and is 
identified with the Royal Neighbors and the Modern 
Woodmen of America. 


The eighth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 999. 


MILLIGAN, Frederick T., well known in Fairbury, Ill., 
as manager of the furniture and undertaking department 
of Walton Brothers & Co., was born in De Witt County, 
Il., September 1, 1875, a son of Thomas and Mary 
(Evans) Milligan, natives of Bellefontaine, Ohio. His 
parents came to Illinois in the spring of 1875, locating in 
De Witt County, the father being a farmer by 
occupation. He carried on farming there until 1903, 
when he moved to Clinton, Ill., retiring from active 
pursuits. During the Civil War he served as a Corporal 
from 1861 to 1865 in the Eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, being with the regiment in all its 
long marches and hard-fought battles. To Mr. and his 
wife were born six sons and two daughters, of whom one 
son died in infancy. Those surviving are: Jennie, Delia, 
William, Frederick T., Edward, Drew, and Curtis. 
Charlie died in infancy. Jennie Milligan married Daniel 
Boone, a successful builder of Clinton, Ill., who also 
deals in monuments, etc.; Delia is the wife of John 
Pettijohn, a business man of Kenney, II].; William is a 
retired farmer of Weldon, Ill., and the others are at 
home. 


Frederick T. Milligan was reared on the home farm in 
De Witt County, receiving his education in the district 
schools, and assisting his father until he reached the age 
of twenty years. On December 24, 1896, he was married 
to Jennie Miles, born in Champaign County, a daughter 
of James V. Miles. James V. Miles, in 1859, when 


single, came from Virginia, his native State, he and his 
future wife being brought by their respective parents to 
Piatt County, where their marriage took place. Thence in 
course of time the father removed to Champaign County, 
where he bought a farm, subsequently making his home 
with the subject of this sketch. His family consisted of 
four children, two of whom died in infancy. Mrs. 
Milligan has a brother, James, who is a resident of 
Decatur. Their mother died in 1884. 


Soon after his marriage Mr. Milligan rented a farm in De 
Witt County, Ill., following farming and stock-raising 
until 1900, when he moved to Clinton and there bought a 
transfer line. In 1901 he sold out. and worked a short 
time as clerk in a grocery store, afterwards securing a 
position as assistant foreman of a construction gang on 
the Illinois Central Railroad. In 1902 he obtained a 
situation in a furniture and undertaking establishment, 
under an experienced undertaker. He then began the 
study of embalming, entering, in 1904, the Carl Barns 
School of Anatomy, Sanitary Science and Embalming, 
one of the leading institutions of the State in this line. 
During his two years there he was a close student, and 
on January 1, 1905, he received a license to practice his 
chosen profession. 


Returning to Clinton he took charge of the undertaking 
department of Colwell & Jones, filling this position until 
February 1, 1907, when he assumed the management of 
the furniture and undertaking branches of the large store 
of the Walton Brothers Company, at Fairbury. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Milligan, the extensive stock of the 
concern along these lines is kept in fine condition. His 
department alone constitutes a large store, carrying a 
stock of $15,000. To the details of this task he gives his 
undivided attention, and he has already increased the 
furniture trade considerably. For the undertaking work 
the establishment maintains a superb hearse and a 
complete funeral equipment. As a funeral director, Mr. 


Milligan is efficient, discreet and painstaking, and under 
his care the bereaved patrons of the company receive 
most kindly attention. 


Mr. and Mrs. Milligan have three children, namely: 
Marie, born in DeWitt County, December 3, 1897; 
Beryl, born June 22, 1903, in Clinton, Ill., and Carl, born 
August 21, 1905. Mrs. Milligan is also a graduate of the 
Carl L. Barns College of Anatomy, Sanitary Science and 
Embalming. She holds a state license as an embalmer, 
and assists her husband in his work. They have made 
many friends in Fairbury, and are highly esteemed by all 
who know them in a social way. 


Fraternally, Mr. Milligan is affiliated with the I.O.O.F., 
Livingston Lodge No. 490, and Clinton Encampment 
No. 182, of the Loyal American League. 


The ninth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 1022. 


PENCE, Hugh W., one of the leading representatives of 
the mercantile interests of Fairbury, Ill., and a man of 
sterling business qualities whose grasp of affairs has 
enabled him to attain success, was born in Chenoa, Ill., 
December 5, 1868, and he is a son of Jonathan J. and 
Emily (Welman) Pence. Jonathan J. Pence served in the 
Civil War, was crippled at the battle of Shiloh and died 
May 22, 1007. The ancestors of Mr. Pence were in the 
Revolution, fighting under Washington. 


Mr. Pence was educated in the common schools of 
Fairbury, Fairbury High School, and took a special 
course at the University of Indiana and the Northwestern 
University. He entered the employ of Walton Brothers, 
general merchants, when a boy, serving first as cash boy, 
then was promoted to a clerkship. Later he became a 
bookkeeper. When the Walton Brothers Company was 
formed he became a stockholder, and is Secretary and a 
Director of the company. This firm is the oldest 


mercantile house except that of Walton Brothers and 
controls a very large trade throughout Livingston 
County. Mr. Pence's practical knowledge gained from 
serving in so many positions, working at first after 
school and on Saturdays, has been of great benefit to his 
present firm, and much of the success which has 
attended their history may be traced directly to this very 
fact. 


As yet Mr. Pence is not married. He belongs to 
Tarbolton Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; Fairbury Chapter R. A. 
AI.; St. Paul Commandery No. 34, K. T.; and 
Mohammed Temple of Peoria, and is a very enthusiastic 
Mason. While not a member, he attends and liberally 
supports the Presbyterian church. In addition to his 
interest in the Walton Brothers Company, Mr. Pence 
owns a fine farm near Fairbury and property in other 
parts of the county, and his success has been attained 
through his own efforts, intelligently directed along 
legitimate channels. He is a Republican in politics, and 
for six years has been a member of the Board of 
Education, and for the past year its Secretary. 


The tenth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 1055. 


SUTTON, George A.—Public opinion is largely molded 
by the newspapers, especially in the smaller places, 
where the local paper is a power. 


In Fairbury, Livingston County, Ill., "The Blade" is the 
Republican organ for the county and its editor, Mr. 
Sutton, has many enthusiastic readers and followers. Mr. 
Sutton is the junior member of the firm of Fulton & 
Sutton, publishers, and senior member of the firm of G. 
A. Sutton & Co., real estate dealers. He was born at New 
Milford, Pa., June 2, 1861, a son of the N. K. and 
Henrietta (Reynolds) Sutton, and great-grandson of the 
Sutton who was Quartermaster during the Revolution. 


Receiving a common school education, Mr. Sutton early 
commenced earning his own living as a clerk, in his 
boyhood being employed in a grocery store owned by N. 
K. Sutton & Son, but in 1879 left home and going to St. 
Paul remained there a short time when he left that city 
for Braidwood, Ill., where he found employment in a 
general store owned by L. H. Goodrich. In September, 
1882, he came to Fairbury to accept a clerkship for 
Walton Brothers Company, grocers, and after nine years 
of faithful service, in 1892 embarked in a grocery 
business for himself, but later for seven years was a 
traveling salesman for the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company. 


In 1888 he had purchased "The Fairbury Blade," a 
Republican paper, with the printing plant connected with 
it, which is now owned by the firm of Fulton & Sutton, 
who also are editors of the paper. In 1901 Mr. Sutton 
formed the firm of G. A. Sutton & Co., for the purpose 
of buying, selling and handling real estate and the 
success which has attended this venture attests to his 
good judgment in embarking in it. 


Mr. Sutton was married on February 24, 1886, at New 
Milford, Pa., to Nellie Moss and they have two children, 
Kate B. and Hugh M. The family have a delightful home 
on the corner of Third and Ash Streets, Fairbury, where 
they dispense a charming hospitality. Mr. Sutton is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity and has taken all its 
degrees in Fairbury. He is also a Mystic Shriner, 
belonging to Mahomet Lodge of Peoria. He and Mrs. 
Sutton are Episcopalians. 


Mr. Sutton is a man who has learned from direct contact 
with the sources of contemporary knowledge, and in his 
mature years has given his attention to his literary work, 
although he is practical enough to be able to look after 
the business end as well and to make a complete success 
of anything he undertakes. 


The eleventh mention of the Walton family occurs on page 1077. 


WALTON BROTHERS.—In none of the enterprises 
which contribute to its homogeneity is the history of a 
community more clearly and unerringly read than in the 
rise of its mercantile establishments. 


With agriculture and carpentering, merchandising ranks 
with the earliest of fundamental occupations, and since 
time immemorial the merchant has kept his finger upon 
the pulse of his community, understanding its needs and 
exactions, and studying human nature in its great as well 
as small aspects. Whether at the country crossroads, in 
the mining camps or the heart of cities, an inventory of 
his shelves and conveniences discloses the character, the 
purposes and inclinations of his customers, as it 
indicates also—providing he is a progressive and far 
sighted purveyor—his opportunity as an improver of 
public tastes and ideals. It is in this appreciation of his 
opportunity that the successful differs from the 
unsuccessful or mediocre merchant In nine cases out of 
ten the former has begun at the bottom round of the 
ladder in a much bejumbled country store, and the 
homely but trite lessons there gained have pushed him to 
the front in proportion as he has insight, adaptiveness, 
integrity, courtesy and obligingness. These qualities 
belong to all who today are known as responsible and 
progressive merchants, and who have, by their untiring 
industry and good judgment, built up a firm business 
superstructure in their respective States. Illinois, rich in 
its substantial mercantile element, points with pride to its 
merchant princes both in and out of its great metropolis, 
and it has been given to Fairbury, Livingston County, to 
develop and maintain, through many years of its history, 
the largest and best equipped department store outside of 
the city of Chicago. 


The Walton Brothers Company, whose era of 
merchandising in Fairbury began In 1868, just forty 
years ago, were born near Columbus, Ohio, and reared 
among the most humble surroundings. Isaac Walton, 
who first came to this county, was so far from realizing 
his great achievements as a merchant, that he was glad to 
get work as a farm hand at five dollars a month, and to 
remain thus employed with slight advance of wages for 
several years. During this time his active brain became 
interested in trading, and the better to exercise this 
tendency, in 1868 he started a little grocery store. 


Soon afterwards he was joined by his brother, Wesley, 
and they became equal partners in the business, and it is 
from this small beginning that has come, through various 
stages and many disheartening, as well as encouraging 
experiences, the present splendid mercantile 
establishment of Fairbury. The increase of stock and 
general enlargement of the business was greatly 
facilitated by outside ventures of the brothers, and they 
operated successfully coal mines and elevators, thus 
becoming more directly connected with the heart of local 
enterprise. The available resources of the company in 
1884 may best be understood by the statement that, after 
the destruction of their entire stock by fire, at a loss of 
$100,000, business was resumed upon a paying basis in 
less than ten days. Twelve years later, in 1896, the place 
was again swept by flames, entailing a loss half as great 
as before, and in which emergency the building now 
occupied by the company arose a mute testimonial of the 
intrepid and inspiring courage and zeal of the owners. 


Nine departments indicate the scope of trade maintained 
by these merchants of two-score years. In 1901 the 
business was incorporated under the laws of the State, 
under the name of Walton Bros. Co., and five of the 
oldest and most trusted employees were taken in as 
partners, each being the head of a department. Of these, 
Hugh Pence became cashier; J. P. Mitten, head of the 


grocery department; C. W. Neitz, head of the clothing 
department; W. W. Grether, head of the shoe 
department; and M. Gordon head of the hardware 
department. 


The business is capitalized for $100,000, but there is 
fully $125,000 worth of goods carried, an effort being 
made to have each department as nearly representative 
of its kind as the size of the town and general demand 
will permit. A business of $250,000 may be annually 
counted on, and the trade covers an extended 
surrounding territory. The Walton Brothers Company 
stand for the best and most dependable in twentieth 
century merchandising, and their rise from small 
beginnings constitutes one of the most helpful and 
emphatic lessons in thrift and perseverance available in 
local business. Their prudence and conservatism are 
exceptional, their prescience almost infallible, and their 
integrity has weathered the test of as great adversity and 
discouragement as befalls any of our great masters of 
trade. Partakers in an infant community's struggles for 
supremacy, they have developed with much of the 
vitality and resourcefulness of people of the prairies 
who, from being surrounded with wide and many-sided 
opportunities, imprint these qualities upon their own 
minds, and exhale them in their individual and collective 
deeds. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Benjamin Walton (1827-1912) Family 


Benjamin McDowell was born in Pennsylvania in 1827. He married 
Rebecca Tarin Crum (1831-1906) on June 5, 1852, in Columbus, 
Ohio. According to Ancestry.com, they had seven children. 


Flora Walton (1853-1853). 

Ira B. Walton (1854-1855). 
Eva F. Walton (1856-1915). 
Charles S. Walton (1857-1911). 
William Walton (1860-1902). 
Frank L. Walton (1862-1939). 
Mary F. Walton (1867-1949). 


The first reference to the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
339 of the 1878 history book. 


The first church societies organized in Fairbury were the 
Methodist and Presbyterian. The Methodist Church was 
organized in July, 1858, under the ministerial labors of 
Rev. J.,W. Stubbles, with the following members; 
Francis J. Moore, Garrison Bowen, Rachel Bowen, — 
Busey, Nancy Busey, Dr. L. Beech, Edith Beech, John 
Kring, Rachel Kring, Catherine Kring and John Potter. 
But few of these are members still, viz.: Francis J. 
Moore. Dr. L. Beech, John Kring, Catherine Kring, 
Rachel Kring and John Potter. The others are either dead 
or have moved away. 


The first church building was erected in the Fall of 1858. 
and was a frame, 32x55 feet, dedicated, in the latter part 
of the year by Rev. J. W. Flowers, Presiding Elder. It 
was enlarged in 1866, under the pastorate of Rev. J. E. 
Rutledge. In the Spring of 1874, Dr. L. Beech, a zealous 


member of the church and a man of broad and liberal 
benevolence, headed a subscription for a new church 
edifice, to cost from ten to twelve thousand dollars. Dr. 
Beech subscribed $2,000; others put down their names 
for liberal amounts, and thus several thousand dollars 
were raised. Nothing was done, however, until the 
Summer of 1876, when the Trustees determined to put 
up a substantial brick, 45x75 feet, one full story and a 
basement. The basement was finished in the Fall of 
1876, and was dedicated by Rev. R. G. Pierce, R. B. 
Williams. Pastor. It was intended, in the following Fall, 
to have the audience room on the second floor 
completed, but on the 2d day of July, 1877, a fearful 
tornado passed over the village, and the church was laid 
in ruins. 


In the Fall of 1877, Rev. J. Wilkinson was appointed 
Pastor, and the society, though somewhat discouraged, 
had determined to rebuild. Largely through the 
generosity of Ben Walton, an elegant brick church was 
erected on the foundation of the old one, and was 
dedicated January:20, 1878, by Rev. W. H. H. Adams, 
D. D., of Bloomington. The present membership of the 
church is 280. The first Methodist Sunday school was 
organized in the Spring of 1859, with Jacob Hunt as 
Superintendent. It is in a flourishing condition at present, 
and an average of about 300 children attend. 


The second mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
354. 


The foregoing names comprise all the early settlers in 
this township of whom we have been able to obtain any 
definite information, and these settled in and around the 
small body of timber at the head of Indian Grove; and it 
was a number of years before a settlement was made out 
on the prairie. Mr. Darnall says that, when he settled in 
the country, he entertained not the remotest idea of ever 
living to see a settlement made on the prairie. 


Benjamin Walton was the first to venture out beyond the 
shelter of the timber. He was the first permanent settler 
on the prairie in this township, and was generally 
pronounced a lunatic for building a house away out on 
what was termed a "barren waste." He came from the old 
Quaker State, though stoutly denies being a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, and settled here in 1854, 
buying a claim from a man named De Board, who had 
made a little opening on the prairie, but soon got 
disgusted and left it. The whole broad prairies in this 
section were then unbroken save by the beaten paths of 
wild beasts, or the neighbors' stock which grazed upon 
them uninterruptedly. 


Mr. Walton was one of the first men in the country to 
advocate a stock law, and resolutions on the subject, 
offered by him at the county fair at Pontiac, went the 
rounds of the press and circulated extensively over the 
Western States. He argued the question on all occasions, 
and the debates of him and Rev. John Darnall, who lived 
in Indian Grove Township and took ground against the 
proposed measure, are quite voluminous, and, if printed, 
would make a rather interesting volume. Another 
enterprise of his was the putting up of stone corners to 
each section of land in the township. He made the move, 
and, after encountering considerable opposition, 
succeeded in carrying the point, and today, every section 
of land in Belle Prairie Township has stones, weighing 
not less than two hundred pounds, at each corner. 
Walton is a zealous temperance man, and has published 
a pamphlet in the interests of the cause, in which his 
views are ably given. Some years ago, he removed to 
Fairbury, where he still lives, an enterprising business 
man. 


The third mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
356. 


In 1858, the first temple of learning was built in Belle 
Prairie Township. A few of the neighbors resolved to 
have a school house, and, upon consultation with 
carpenters and builders, found that it would cost more 
than they could well afford to pay. Finally, Ben Walton 
took the contract and proceeded at once to put up the 
building. He hauled the material from Pontiac, took what 
pay he could get, and eventually succeeded in collecting 
a sufficient amount to bring down his own quota to a fair 
proportion with that of his neighbors. The town is well 
supplied with good substantial school houses at 
convenient distances from each other, and within easy 
reach of all. 


The fourth mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
358. 


The record of Belle Prairie was good during the late war. 
Not withstanding it was usually termed a Copperhead 
stronghold, but one draft occurred during the war, and it 
was for but a half-dozen men. Through the energy and 
enterprise of Ben Walton, then one of the leading spirits 
of the town, substitutes were procured in three days for 
those drafted, and at lower figures than any neighboring 
town had to pay for the same kind of material. While the 
township claims no Major Generals, or very noted or 
distinguished officers of any rank, it does feel proud of 
its brave boys who went in at the beginning and fought it 
out on that line. 


The fifth mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
385. 


McDowell village is on the Chicago & Paducah 
Railroad, about six miles south of Pontiac, and has 
between fifty and one hundred inhabitants. It was laid 
out as a village in 1873, by Judge McDowell, who owns 
the land, and it is named for him, Chas. Hewitson 
surveyed it. The first house was put up by McDowell 
before the village was laid out, and was used as a 
dwelling. The first post office was kept by John Cottrell, 
and was established in 1872. Hugh T. Pound is the 
present Postmaster. The first store was built and 
occupied by Ben Walton, now of Fairbury. 


The sixth mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
832. 


Benjamin Walton is shown as a Livingston County 


taxpayer, living in the village of Fairbury, and 
occupation is grain dealer. 


1888 History Book 


There are no mentions about the Benjamin Walton family in the 
1888 history book. 


1909 History Book 


There are several mentions about the Benjamin Walton family in the 
1909 history book. 


The first mention of the Walton family occurs on page 704. 


FAIRBURY.—On Monday June 25, 1877, a destructive 
wind and rain storm passed over Fairbury, entailing a 
loss of $25,000. The storm struck the city at 11:30. It 
came from the southwest and traveled in a northeasterly 
direction. The west coal shaft building was blown to 
pieces, but the main part of the building, tipple, and 
machinery were left intact; Walton's grain storehouse 
was turned over onto the T. P. & W. railroad tracks; and 
the Free Will Baptist church was shattered, the outer 
course of brick having been torn out nearly the entire 
length of the building. 


The second mention of the Walton family occurs on page 758. 


Benjamin Walton came here in 1854 from Pennsylvania. 
Instead of locating in the timber, as had the previous 
settlers, he settled on the open prairie, having purchased 
his claim from a man named De Board. Mr. Walton was 
one of the first men in the county to advocate a stock 
law, and resolutions on the subject offered by him at the 
first county fair at Pontiac went the rounds of the press 
and circulated extensively over the Western states. 


Another enterprise of his was the putting up of stone 
corners to each section of land in the township. He made 
the move, and after encountering considerable 
opposition, succeeded in carrying his point, and today 
every section of land in this township has stones, 
weighing not less than 200 pounds, at each corner. He 
afterward moved to Fairbury, where he operated a 
flouring mill. He now lives in California. 


The third mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
781. 


The first elevator was erected in the fall of 1855 by B. F. 
Fitch and J. H. Van Eman. A. L. Pogue and C. C. 
Bartlett built the second one the following year. The first 
flouring mill was built in the fall of 1859, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1872. Benjamin Walton erected a 
mill in 1866, which was burned August 12, 1868. He 
erected a three-story structure in 1869, on the site of the 
one destroyed, as a mill and elevator. This was burned to 
the ground on the morning of October 11, 1884. 
Amsbary and Jones and H. M. Gillette built elevators 
later then those mentioned above. 


The fourth mention of the Benjamin Walton family occurs on page 
783. 


Fairbury has had more destructive fires than any other 
town in the county, especially during the period from 
1867 to 1880, at the time the "east and west end fight" 
was at its height. The first conflagration of any note 
occurred on the afternoon of October 11, 1867, when a 
spark from a railroad engine set Parker Dresser's grain 
elevator on fire and the flames communicated to a row 
of wooden business buildings on the north side of the 
street, destroyed eighteen store rooms, involving a loss 
of $75,000. This fire resulted In litigation against the 
railroad company. The suits were pending in the courts 
for over six years, but the plaintiffs never recovered 
damages. 


This block was immediately rebuilt, but on September 3, 
1869, the stores of Demas Elliott, James Bright, James 
Price, Gephardt Fent, Ferdinand Schuiltz and 
Greenbaum & Brothers, were destroyed by fire. N. S. 
McDonald's wagon shop in the west end was burned the 
same night. Both fires were the work of an incendiary. 


On the morning of February 22, 1868, fire was 
discovered in Lisenby's law office, located in a two-story 
frame building at the corner of Fourth and Locust streets. 
All the buildings in the block were burned to the ground. 
This fire was also the work of an incendiary. On the 
morning of May 3, 1870, fire destroyed Amsbary & 
Jones' elevator, Jones' hall, Burch & Havermale's drag 
store, T. P. Kill's grocery store and Joseph T. Jones' 
restaurant. The loss was placed at $38,000. 


The Livingston hotel, built in 1866 and located in the 
extreme west end of the town, was burned in December, 
1877. The hotel was a two-story wooden building, and 
was used also as a depot and waiting room for 
passengers. It was never rebuilt. 


On the evening of December 3, 1869, four brick 
business buildings located in the east end, occupied by 
N. F. Small & Co., Geo. T. Elliott & Co., Beach & 
Scotland Pindar Brothers, were burned to the ground. 
The loss was placed at $50,000. The fire originated in 
the cellar of Elliott & Co.'s store. 


The Wilson grist mill was burned September 9, 1871. It 
was owned by H. M. Gillette, but had been leased by 
Amsbary & Jones. The loss on mill was $12,000, and 
was insured for $5,000. 


On the morning of April 16, 1880, fire was discovered in 
the attic of the Central Hotel, a three-story frame 
building located in the center of a business block, and in 
a short time the hotel and twelve wooden business 
buildings were destroyed. On Sunday night January 15, 
1871, some person poured kerosene over the benches 
and chairs which were piled in one comer of McDowell's 
hall and then set fire to them. The fire was discovered in 
time to save the building. 


The south side school house was destroyed by fire in the 
night of August 16, 1880. 


On the morning of October 14, 1884, occurred the first 
Walton Brothers fire. The fire started in the large three- 
story flouring mill owned by them, located across the 
street south of their nine brick business buildings and in 
less than an hour these, together with several other store 
rooms and residences, were a mass of ruins. The Odell 
check rower factory, across the railroad track and south 
of the mill, also burned to the ground. Walton 

Brothers did not rebuild on the old site, but commenced 
business in their store buildings two blocks east. On the 
afternoon of April 14, 1896, their establishment was 
wiped out by the flames, involving a net loss of over 
$30,000. 


California 

Later in life, Benjamin Walton and his wife moved to California. 

The Blade published his obituary. 

February 9, 1912 Fairbury Blade 
OBITUARY 
Benjamin Walton Dead. 
Messrs. Isaac and J. W. Walton, Sr., of this city, 
received the sad intelligence of the death of their brother, 
Benjamin Walton, of Long Beach, Cal., Sunday. 
Benjamin Walton was one of the early settlers of this 
city and for many years he operated a flour mill on the 
site now occupied by Churchill's elevator. Here he 


bought grain and hogs and made flour and was one of 
the best known business men of this locality. His first 


mill was built in 1866. This was destroyed by fire 
several years later and he put up a larger structure. 


Mr. Walton was a man of active and aggressive 
character, a strong advocate of the temperance cause and 
one of the most progressive business men of the city. He 
sold his interests here to his brothers, Isaac and J. W. in 
1880, and moved to California, where he resided until 
his death. He passed away at the ripe old age of 84, and 
remained in active life almost to the time of his death. 
Many old friends here will be sorry to hear of his death. 


He is survived by four children, Frank and Mrs. Eva 
Leah, of Compton, Cal., and Mrs. Mary Palmer, of Long 
Beach, Cal. He also has one sister and three brothers 
living, Mrs. W. K. Stafford, of Los Angeles, Cal., Isaac 
and J. W. of Fairbury and William Walton of Ohio. 


Charles Walton, the eldest son of Benjamin Walton, died 
very suddenly of heart failure at his home in Compton, 
about a month previous to his father's death. 


Benjamin Walton and his wife are buried in Woodlawn Memorial 
Park in Compton, California. 


1885 Sanborn Insurance Map of Fairbury 


The Sanborn Insurance company made five different maps of 
Fairbury starting in 1885 and ending in 1911. The 1885 Sanborn 
map shows the location of the Walton elevator. 
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U.S. Patent 


On November 20, 1883, Benjamin Walton, of Fairbury, Illinois, was 
granted U.S. Patent 288,896 for a Stock Barn. 


The witnesses for this patent were John J. Taylor and J. D. Weaver. 


The 2 illustrations for the patent are shown below. 


Sie B. WALTON. 


STOOK BARN. : 
No. 288,896. Patented Nov. 20, 1883.. 


The December 8, 1883, issue of Scientific American magazine had 
a short description of this new patent. 


An improved form of stock barn has been patented by 
Mr. Benjamin Walton, of Fairbury, IL. The walls are 
double, floors reached by inclined planes, so as to afford 
free ventilation from passageways and stairways, while 
the offal may be removed quickly from any height 
without soiling the outer walls, the double walls having 
passages communicating with the several floors, and 
discharging outwardly at the ground. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) Family 


Mary Ann Walton (1830-1860) married David Steele Crum (1826- 
1912) on February 27, 1851, in Franklin, Ohio. They had four 
children. 


Dwight Mark Crum (1851-1920). 
Edwin W. Crum (1857-1911). 
Lina E. Crum (1858-unknown). 
Sarah A. Crum (1860-1860). 


1878 History Book 


The first reference to the David Crum family occurs on page 790 of 
the 1878 history book. 


DAVID S. CRUM, farmer. Sec. 17; P. O. Potosi; born in 
Huntingdon Co., Penn., Dec. 8, 1826; removed to Ohio 
with his father's family, who settled in Franklin Co., that 
State, in 1840; in April, 1854, he removed to Illinois; 
locating in Belle Prairie Tp., this county; owns 370 acres 
of land, valued at $11,000. Has held the office of Justice 
of the Peace twelve years, Supervisor five terms, School 
Treasurer for several years, and is the present incumbent. 
Married, in 1851, to Miss Mary Walton, who was born 
in Lancaster Co., Penn.: five children—Dwight M., 
Edwin W., Lena E., Mira A. and Jennie F. 


1888 History Book 
The first mention of the David Crum family occurs on page 768. 


DAVID S. CRUM. There are sections of Illinois which 
are almost wholly settled by Pennsylvanians, and it is an 
invariable rule that where such is the case there can be 
found thrift, intelligence and morality deeply rooted. It is 
characteristic of the Pennsylvanian that wherever you 
find him, no matter what his vocation in life may be, you 
find him a man of parts. 


If he is a farmer, he is a good farmer; if he is a stockman, 
he excels in that line of business, and if he is both farmer 
and stock-raiser, you will find a man who has reduced 
these kindred callings almost to a science. It is not 
inappropriate to say that this is illustrated in the person 
of the subject of this sketch, whose stock farm is located 
on section 17, Belle Prairie Township. 


David S. Crum was born in Huntingdon County, Pa., on 
the 8th of December, 1826, and is the son of Cornelius 
and Margaret (Gray) Crum, natives of Pennsylvania and 
Ireland respectively. Cornelius Crum was born on the 
22d of December, 1790, and died on the 29th of August, 
1850, in the State of Ohio, where he had moved from 
Pennsylvania in September, 1840; he was a farmer by 
occupation. 


The mother was born Oct. 31, 1799, and died in Ohio on 
the 26th of February, 1853. The were married on the 
11th of October, 1811, in Pennsylvania, and were 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which 
Mr. Crum was Class-Leader, Steward and Exhorter for 
many years. In 1836-37 he was a member of the 
convention which revised and remodeled the constitution 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which has ever since been 
the organic law of that State, and was also a member of 
the Ohio State Legislature during the years 1845-46. 


They were the parents of ten children, viz: Mary, 
Catherine, Margaret R., John B., Samuel D.; James S., 
who died at the age of eight years; David S., William A., 
Rebecca T. and Sarah S. 


David S. Crum spent his boyhood days upon a farm, 
performing his share of the work during the summer 
months and attending the district school in winter. While 
attending school he made the most of the opportunities 
offered, and received more than an average education. In 
1851, at the age of twenty-four years, he was married to 
Miss Mary A. Walton, and two years thereafter came to 
the West. 


She was born in Pennsylvania in 1830, and was the 
daughter of William and Elizabeth (Gehman) Walton, 
who were natives of England, and immigrated to this 
country at an early day. By this marriage five children 
were born, two of whom died in infancy. The living are: 
Dwight M., who married Miss Lydia M. Van Paten; 
Edwin W., who married Miss Sabra Van Paten, and Lina 
E., Mrs. Peter McDonald. 


Their mother died in 1860. When Mr. Crum located in 
this county, in 1853, he entered 480 acres of 
Government land, of which he sold 120 acres, and he has 
subsequently purchased 160 acres. In 1862 he married 
Mrs. Mary M. Morgan, a native of Pennsylvania, and 
they have had two children: Mira A., Mrs. Lorenzo 
Alford, and Jennie F., Mrs. George Bennett. The second 
wife died in 1873. Mr. Crum was a third time married, in 
1874, to Miss Jane E. Parmenter, a native of Providence, 
R. I., who came West when only a child. 


Mr. Crum and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which he has been Steward and 
Class-Leader many years. He can truly be said to be one 
of the pillars of the church, and was one of the principal 
members instrumental in building Fair View Chapel, 


which is located on his land. Mr. Crum has met with a 
large measure of success in his calling. His farm now 
consists of 520 acres, perfectly drained by the tile 
system, and on which he has erected an elegant 
dwelling-house. While in no sense a politician, he is a 
strict partisan of the Republican party, and upon all 
occasions does what he can to further its interests. 


1909 History Book 
The first mention of the David Crum family occurs on page 894. 


CRUM, David S.—Americans are proud of their 
government, their country and its great men, its public 
Institutions, its prestige abroad and its prosperity at 
home, but above all, of the products indigenous to it, and 
those which are more perfectly grown here than in any 
other part of the world. Particularly is this true of corn, 
the food grain of the United States, and its most valuable 
native cereal. 


Until this great country of ours was annexed to the then 
civilized world, what we now designate as corn was 
unknown to any other than the Indian race. From this 
now almost extinct people it took its name of "Indian 
Maize," and now is called "Indian corn" and "corn." We 
Americans have nothing to do with the corn mentioned 
in the secular and religious records since the beginning 
of the world, for that refers to wheat, barley, rye and 
other small grains. We have to do directly with our own 
Indian corn, which is destined, according to the firm 
belief of the best agriculturists of the country, to become 
king among other grains and supersede wheat as the 
food grain of the world. 


Nowhere is it grown more perfectly than in the Middle 
States, and Central Illinois is peculiarly adapted to its 
cultivation. The most progressive of Illinois farmers are 


taking this stand and, among those who first put forth 
this theory and carried it into practice, David S. Crum 
stands pre-eminent for fifty years he has pinned his faith 
to corn, and on his broad acres raised the grain year after 
year, meeting with astonishing success. Mr. Crum 
resides on Section 17, Belle Prairie Township, but he 
was born in Huntingdon County, Pa., December 8, 1826, 
a son of Cornelius and Margaret (Gray) Crum, and John 
Crum was his paternal grandfather. The latter was born 
in Holland, March 6, 1761, and there married on March 
8, 1785, Mary Crum, a cousin, also born in Holland. 


Their children were as follows: William, born June 2, 
1786, died when a young man, December 11, 1797; 
Mary, born March 16, 1787, died January 11, 1811, in 
Pennsylvania; and Cornelius. Cornelius Crum was born 
September 22, 1790, and died near Columbus, Ohio, 
August 29, 1850. His wife, Margaret, was born October 
15, 1789, also died near Columbus, Ohio, February 26, 
1853. They were married October 15. 1811, and had 
children as follows: Mary, born November 12, 1812, 
married John Smith, born January 3, 1814, and both died 
in Huntingdon County, Pa., she on February 21, 1898, 
aged eighty-five, and he, April 25, 1884, aged seventy 
years, three months and two days; Catherine, born 
January 16, 1815, married May 3, 1832; Isaiah Runyan, 
born July 23, 1817; Margaret Ruth, born September 23, 
1818, on March 26, 1835, married John Byer, who died, 
when she later married D. Parrish, and died August 31, 
1862; John B., born November 14, 1820, died June 2, 
1882, at Pleasant Hill near Lexington, Ill.; Samuel D., 
born October 17, 1822, died near Hilliard, Ohio; James 
Stephen, born November 1, 1824; William A., born 
January 15, 1829, died near Columbus, Ohio; Rebecca, 
born January 9, 1831, married Benjamin Walton, and 
died near Los Angeles, Cal., while her husband is still 
living a resident of Long Beach, Cal.; Sarah, was born 
September 3, 1833, married George H. Lattimer, and is 
still a resident of Ohio, being, beside David S. Crum, the 


only member of the parents' family yet living. Her 
husband died August 24, 1908. 


David S. Crum came with his family from Pennsylvania 
to Ohio, settling in Franklin County, that State, where he 
engaged in farming. In 1855 he again made a change, 
this time locating in Belle Prairie Township, Livingston 
County, Ill., where he bought 600 acres of land. In order 
to get neighbors he sold eighty acres of his property, the 
purchaser being Aaron Becker. 


When Mr. Crum located in Livingston County there was 
but one house between Indian Grove and Cheney's 
Grove, a distance of fifteen miles. Upon his large 
property Mr. Crum built a little log house, 16 x 18 feet, 
on Section 17. Wild game supplied the table with meat 
and the herbs furnished vegetables and medicines. The 
log house gave way to a more commodious home; the 
game disappeared and where once grew the wild herbs 
now flourishes one of the finest truck gardens to be 
found in this part of the State. 


Mr. Crum has witnessed many changes. He has seen the 
wild land develop into rich farms and flourishing cities, 
and he has the proud consciousness that he has helped to 
bring about these changes in no small way. Mr. Crum 
has been very active in church work and given 
generously of his time and means towards the building 
of the First Methodist Church of Fairview and the First 
Methodist Church of Fairbury, in which he has been a 
class-leader for many years. A strong Republican, he has 
filled many township offices very creditably and has 
borne his part in the maintenance of law and order. 


During the late anti-saloon crusade he and Mrs. Crum 
bore an active part in it, and they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that there are better men in the county and 
township offices than there had been for years before. 
For thirty-seven years Mrs. Crum has been a teacher in 


the Sunday School, and is a member of the Methodist 
Church and of the W. C. T. U. She is a most intelligent 
and charming lady, and with her husband, deservedly 
popular not only in church circles, but socially 
throughout Livingston County. In addition to his other 
interests Mr. Crum has been for many years a 
stockholder and Director of the First National Bank of 
Fairbury. He has been a total abstainer from intoxicating 
liquor and has never tried to do two days' work In one. 


On February 27, 1851, Mr. Crum married Mary A. 
Walton, born March 12, 1837, near Columbus, Ohio, a 
sister of Isaac Walton. She died on December 29, 1860, 
having borne her husband children as follows: Dwight, 
born January 31, 1853, near Los Angeles; Emma 
Prances, born October 25, 1855, died October 25, 1855; 
Edwin W., born October 24, 1856, a blacksmith of 
Cropsey, Ill., married Sabra Van Patten, and they have 
five living children and one deceased; Lina E., born June 
12, 1858, married Peter McDonald on April 12, 1883, 
who was born April 16, 1844, but died and thereafter she 
married on March 14, 1901, Daniel Buckwalter, she 
dying October 15, 1905, leaving one son, David 

C.;. Sarah A., born March 15, 1860, and died the same 
month. 


Mr. Crum's second wife was May Morgan, a native 

of Pennsylvania, who bore her husband children as 
follows: Mira Alma, married Lorenzo Alford 

of Monon, Ind., and Jennie P., who married George 
Bennett, a prominent farmer of Belle Prairie Township, 
whose sketch appears elsewhere in this volume. 


Mrs. Crum died December 13, 1873. Mr. Crum was 
again married April 22, 1874, to Miss Jane Parmenter, a 
native of Providence, R. I. Her parents located first in 
Wisconsin then in Iowa, where the father died, his wife 
surviving him, but later dying at the home of Mrs. Crum. 


From the beginning of his farming experience Mr. Crum 
has been progressive in his ideas and has lived to see 
many of his views adopted. Earlier in life he was a large 
stock-breeder, but of late years has devoted much of his 
attention to corn growing and, as before stated, is firm in 
his belief that in time the farmers in the Corn Belt will 
devote all of their energy to raising this great American 
staple food grain. 


Death of Both of Mary Ann Walton's Parents 


Her father, William Walton, died in 1846. Six years later in 
1852, her mother, Elizabeth Gehman died. As noted above, 
there were several minor age children who were left 
homeless after Elizabeth Gehman died. 


Mary Ann Walton, and her husband, David Steele Crum, 
agreed to provide a home for her brother Isaac Walton, age 
twelve. Isaac Walton was put to work as a farm hand for 
David Steele Crum. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Isaac Walton (1841-1913) Family 


Isaac Walton was born in August of 1841 in Franklin County, Ohio. 
Isaac's father, William Walton, died in 1846 when Isaac was five 
years old. His mother, Elizabeth Gehman, died in 1852 when Isaac 
was ten years old. After his mother's death, he was sent to live with 
his sister, Mary Ann Walton Crum, in the Fairbury area. 


Isaac married his first wife, Sallie Wilhour, in 1869 when he was 
twenty-eight years old. They had one child in 1873, but the child 
died in infancy. 


Sallie Wilhour died at age 54 in 1895. 


Isaac married his second wife, Sarah Ann "Sallie" Thompson, on 
March 24, 1902, in Ridgeway, Pennsylvania. They had no children. 


1878 History Book 


The first mention of Isaac Walton occurs on page 750. 


WALTON BROS. (I. Walton and J. W. Walton), 
Fairbury. This well-known firm commenced business in 
a small way in this city in the Fall of 1868, and, 
combining careful management with close attention to 
business, always endeavoring to give the purchaser the 
full value of his money, they have merited and received 
a liberal and constantly increasing patronage; increasing 
their stock to meet the demand until they have the largest 
general stock of any house in Livingston Co.; they have 
now a large and well assorted stock of dry goods, 


notions, clothing, hats, caps, boots, shoes, groceries and 
shelf hardware; also a fine stock of furniture. 


The second mention of the Isaac Walton family occurs on page 890. 
The Business Directory has the following listing: 


Walton Bros. We have selected our goods for this 
season's trade with unusual care, and are enabled to offer 
a more varied and extensive assortment than ever before; 
our stock is full and complete in each department, and 
consists of Dry Goods, Notions, Clothing, Hats, Caps, 
Boots, Shoes, Groceries and Shelf Hardware; also, a full 
stock or Furniture. 


1888 History Book 


There is no mention of the Isaac Walton family in the 1888 history 
book. 


1909 History Book 
The first mention of the Isaac Walton family occurs on page 704. 


FAIRBURY.—On Monday June 25, 1877, a destructive 
wind and rain storm passed over Fairbury, entailing a 
loss of $25,000. The storm struck the city at 11:30. It 
came from the southwest and traveled in a northeasterly 
direction. The west coal shaft building was blown to 
pieces, but the main part of the building, tipple, and 
machinery were left intact; Walton's grain storehouse 
was turned over onto the T. P. & W. railroad tracks; and 
the Free Will Baptist church was shattered, the outer 
course of brick having been torn out nearly the entire 
length of the building. 


The second mention of the Walton family occurs on page 781. 


The first elevator was erected in the fall of 1855 by B. F. 
Fitch and J. H. Van Eman. A. L. Pogue and C. C. 
Bartlett built the second one the following year. The first 
flouring mill was built in the fall of 1859, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1872. Benjamin Walton erected a 
mill in 1866, which was burned August 12, 1868. He 
erected a three-story structure in 1869, on the site of the 
one destroyed, as a mill and elevator. This was burned to 
the ground on the morning of October 11, 1884. 
Amsbary and Jones and H. M. Gillette built elevators 
later than those mentioned above. 


The first bank was established in 1864 by W. G. 
McDowell and Nelson E. Lyman. Three years later, John 
J. Taylor was admitted as a partner. In 1874 it was 
organized as the First National Bank, with I. P. 
McDowell as president and N. E. Lyman as cashier. 
T.S.O. McDowell is now president. 


On June 15, 1874, Bartlett, Beach and Dominy 
commenced the banking business. Mr. Bartlett withdrew 
from the firm in January, 1879, and Beach and Dominy 
continued the business, Mr. Beach retiring in 1894. Mr. 
Dominy continued the business until his death, and was 
succeeded by W. R. Bane and Herbert Powell. 


Three other banks are doing business in addition to the 
above—A. B. Claudon, McDowell Brothers, and Walton 
Brothers. 


The third mention of the Isaac Walton family occurs on page 782. 


The first coal mine was sunk in the fall of 1861 by 

Henry L. Marsh at a cost of $35,000. Previous to August 
22 of that year the second attempt to sink a coal shaft on 
this farm proved a failure on account of too much water. 


On the above date ground was broken the third time. 
After many difficulties, coal was reached January 14, 
1863, measuring four feet ten inches. At that date it was 
the only coal shaft in central Illinois. 


In 1867 the shaft was sunk still deeper to a lower vein. 
The mine was leased to John Watson in 1877 and he 
continued to operate until March 16, 1881, when the 
shaft was abandoned. 


The sinking of the second mine east of the village was 
commenced in April, 1867, coal being found at a depth 
of 160 feet. This was owned by a stock company of 
which Amsbary and Jones were at the head. James Gibb 
was superintendent. The mine was sold April 6, 1881, to 
Porter, Wager and Company, for $6,000. This mine has 
also been abandoned. 


In March, 1878, James Gibb, Robert Knight, Michael 
Hotchkiss and John Kirkwood, purchased at trustee's 
sale for $1,000 six acres of the Marsh land, just west of 
the village, and also purchased the right to the coal under 
seventy acres in the same vicinity. At a depth of 176 feet 
they reached a vein four and a half feet thick at a cost of 
nearly $10,000. This mine was sold on June 12, 1881, to 
Walton Brothers for $10,000. They operated the mine 
for twenty-two years, when they sold it to a stock 
company. The mine was abandoned in 1906. Two mines, 
both run on the co-operative plan, are now in operation 
—one located one half mile south of the city, the other 
one mile west of the city. 


The fourth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 783. 


Fairbury has had more destructive fires than any other 
town in the county, especially during the period from 
1867 to 1880, at the time the "east and west end fight" 
was at its height. The first conflagration of any note 
occurred on the afternoon of October 11, 1867, when a 


spark from a railroad engine set Parker Dresser's grain 
elevator on fire and the flames communicated to a row 
of wooden business buildings on the north side of the 
street, destroyed eighteen store rooms, involving a loss 
of $75,000. This fire resulted In litigation against the 
railroad company. The suits were pending in the courts 
for over six years, but the plaintiffs never recovered 
damages. 


This block was immediately rebuilt, but on September 3, 
1869, the stores of Demas Elliott, James Bright, James 
Price, Gephardt Fent, Ferdinand Schuiltz and 
Greenbaum & Brothers, were destroyed by fire. N. S. 
McDonald's wagon shop in the west end was burned the 
same night. Both fires were the work of an incendiary. 


On the morning of February 22, 1868, fire was 
discovered in Lisenby's law office, located in a two-story 
frame building at the corner of Fourth and Locust streets. 
All the buildings in the block were burned to the ground. 
This fire was also the work of an incendiary. On the 
morning of May 3, 1870, fire destroyed Amsbary & 
Jones' elevator, Jones' hall, Burch & Havermale's drug 
store, T. P. Kill's grocery store and Joseph T. Jones' 
restaurant. The loss was placed at $38,000. 


The Livingston hotel, built in 1866 and located in the 
extreme west end of the town, was burned in December, 
1877. The hotel was a two-story wooden building, and 
was used also as a depot and waiting room for 
passengers. It was never rebuilt. 


On the evening of December 3, 1869, four brick 
business buildings located in the east end, occupied by 
N. F. Small & Co., Geo. T. Elliott & Co., Beach & 
Scotland Pindar Brothers, were burned to the ground. 
The loss was placed at $50,000. The fire originated in 
the cellar of Elliott & Co.'s store. 


The Wilson grist mill was burned September 9, 1871. It 
was owned by H. M. Gillette, but had been leased by 
Amsbary & Jones. The loss on mill was $12,000, and 
was insured for $5,000. 


On the morning of April 16, 1880, fire was discovered in 
the attic of the Central Hotel, a three-story frame 
building located in the center of a business block, and in 
a short time the hotel and twelve wooden business 
buildings were destroyed. On Sunday night January 15, 
1871, some person poured kerosene over the benches 
and chairs which were piled in one comer of McDowell's 
hall and then set fire to them. The fire was discovered in 
time to save the building. 


The south side school house was destroyed by fire in the 
night of August 16, 1880. 


On the morning of October 14, 1884, occurred the first 
Walton Brothers fire. The fire started in the large three- 
story flouring mill owned by them, located across the 
street south of their nine brick business buildings and in 
less than an hour these, together with several other store 
rooms and residences, were a mass of rains. The Odell 
check rower factory, across the railroad track and south 
of the mill, also burned to the ground. Walton 

Brothers did not rebuild on the old site, but commenced 
business in their store buildings two blocks east. On the 
afternoon of April 14, 1896, their establishment was 
wiped out by the flames, involving a net loss of over 
$30,000. 


The fifth mention of the Walton family occurs on page 1077. 


WALTON BROTHERS.—In none of the enterprises 
which contribute to its homogeneity is the history of a 
community more clearly and unerringly read than in the 
rise of its mercantile establishments. 


With agriculture and carpentering, merchandising ranks 
with the earliest of fundamental occupations, and since 
time immemorial the merchant has kept his finger upon 
the pulse of his community, understanding its needs and 
exactions, and studying human nature in its great as well 
as small aspects. Whether at the country cross-roads, in 
the mining camps or the heart of cities, an inventory of 
his shelves and conveniences discloses the character, the 
purposes and inclinations of his customers, as it 
indicates also—providing he is a progressive and far 
sighted purveyor—his opportunity as an improver of 
public tastes and ideals. It is in this appreciation of his 
opportunity that the successful differs from the 
unsuccessful or mediocre merchant In nine cases out of 
ten the former has begun at the bottom round of the 
ladder in a much bejumbled country store, and the 
homely but trite lessons there gained have pushed him to 
the front in proportion as he has insight, adaptiveness, 
integrity, courtesy and obligingness. These qualities 
belong to all who today are known as responsible and 
progressive merchants, and who have, by their untiring 
industry and good judgment, built up a firm business 
superstructure in their respective States. Illinois, rich in 
its substantial mercantile element, points with pride to its 
merchant princes both in and out of its great metropolis, 
and it has been given to Fairbury, Livingston County, to 
develop and maintain, through many years of its history, 
the largest and best equipped department store outside of 
the city of Chicago. 


The Walton Brothers Company, whose era of 
merchandising in Fairbury began in 1868, just forty 
years ago, were born near Columbus, Ohio, and reared 
among the most humble surroundings. Isaac Walton, 
who first came to this county, was so far from realizing 
his great achievements as a merchant, that he was glad to 
get work as a farm hand at five dollars a month, and to 
remain thus employed with slight advance of wages for 


several years. During this time his active brain became 
interested in trading, and the better to exercise this 
tendency, in 1868 he started a little grocery store. 


Soon afterwards he was joined by his brother, Wesley, 
and they became equal partners in the business, and it is 
from this small beginning that has come, through various 
stages and many disheartening, as well as encouraging 
experiences, the present splendid mercantile 
establishment of Fairbury. The increase of stock and 
general enlargement of the business was greatly 
facilitated by outside ventures of the brothers, and they 
operated successfully coal mines and elevators, thus 
becoming more directly connected with the heart of local 
enterprise. The available resources of the company in 
1884 may best be understood by the statement that, after 
the destruction of their entire stock by fire, at a loss of 
$100,000, business was resumed upon a paying basis in 
less than ten days. Twelve years later, in 1896, the place 
was again swept by flames, entailing a loss half as great 
as before, and in which emergency the building now 
occupied by the company arose a mute testimonial of the 
intrepid and inspiring courage and zeal of the owners. 


Nine departments indicate the scope of trade maintained 
by these merchants of two-score years. In 1901 the 
business was incorporated under the laws of the State, 
under the name of Walton Bros. Co., and five of the 
oldest and most trusted employees were taken in as 
partners, each being the head of a department. Of these, 
Hugh Pence became cashier; J. P. Mitten, head of the 
grocery department; C. W. Neitz, head of the clothing 
department; W. W. Grether, head of the shoe 
department; and M. Gordon head of the hardware 
department. 


The business is capitalized for $100,000, but there is 
fully $125,000 worth of goods carried, an effort being 
made to have each department as nearly representative 


of its kind as the size of the town and general demand 
will permit. A business of $250,000 may be annually 
counted on, and the trade covers an extended 
surrounding territory. The Walton Brothers Company 
stand for the best and most dependable in twentieth 
century merchandising, and their rise from small 
beginnings constitutes one of the most helpful and 
emphatic lessons in thrift and perseverance available in 
local business. Their prudence and conservatism are 
exceptional, their prescience almost infallible, and their 
integrity has weathered the test of as great adversity and 
discouragement as befalls any of our great masters of 
trade. Partakers in an infant community's struggles for 
supremacy, they have developed with much of the 
vitality and resourcefulness of people of the prairies 
who, from being surrounded with wide and many-sided 
opportunities, imprint these qualities upon their own 
minds, and exhale them in their individual and collective 
deeds. 


Mrs. Isaac Walton Obituary 
The Blade published the following obituary for Mrs. Isaac Walton. 


March 23, 1895 
The Blade 


Death of Mrs. Sarah Walton 


Died, at her home in Fairbury on Tuesday evening, 
March 19, 1895. Mrs. Sarah Walton, wife of Isaac 
Walton, in the fifty third year of her age. 


Funeral services were held at the Methodist church 
Thursday, March 21, at three o'clock p.m., conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. E. S. Wilson, assisted by Revs. N. F. 
Sharpless, J. W. Porter and W. L. Riley. The remains 
were placed in the Fairbury cemetery. 


The funeral was attended by a great concourse of the 
people of Fairbury and vicinity. The audience at the 
church was limited only by the capacity of the 
auditorium. The pall bearers were, Messrs. Hugh Pence, 
Harry Amsbary, Marshall Gordon, Mark Titus, Sydney 
Swayn, Gottlieb Stolter, Fred Gordon and John 
Shurlock, all employees of the firm of which Mr. Walton 
is a member. The employees of the firm and their 
families formed part of the funeral procession as did also 
the members of the ladies' church societies, of which 
deceased had been a member. 


Many beautiful floral designs were contributed by 
friends, among them a blanket of white roses the length 
and breadth of the casket contributed by the employees 
of the firm, which, when lowered into the grave, literally 
"covered her over with flowers." A beautiful wreath of 
lilies and roses came from the ladies of the missionary 
society and a bouquet of fern and calla lilies (her favorite 
flower) from the ladies of the W. C. T. U., of both of 


which societies she was a member. Also an offering of 
carnations and violets from her Sabbath school class. 


The music by a quartet consisting of Miss Franc Wilson, 
Miss Deane Earnheart and Messrs. Charles Neitz and W. 
H. Chapman, with Miss Lizze Pfsat at the organ was 
beautiful, appropriate to the occasion, and was sung with 
exquisite feeling. As the funeral party entered the church 
the sweet tones of "Jesus Lover of My Soul" hushed and 
thrilled every heart. Other selections were, "No Night 
Beyond the Tomb," "One By One," and a beautiful 
"Farewell" at the grave. 


Rev. Wilson took for his text, Revelations 22:5, and 
preached an eloquent and appropriate sermon. He paid 
an affecting tribute to the character of the deceased, 
drew deep lessons of Christian example for this life and 
bright hope for the world beyond. Revs. W. L. Riley and 
J. W. Porter offered prayer and Rev. S. F. Sharpless read 
the scripture lesson. 


At the cemetery, where a great number of people had 
assembled who had not obtained admission to the 
church, and exercises were according to the brief 
impressive ceremonial of the Methodist ritual. The grave 
had been lined with white by loving hands and decorated 
with flowers and evergreens so that the rough features of 
the all embracing earth were hid from view. The sadness 
of death was on every heart, but the thoughtfulness of 
love sought thus to make less gloomy and final passage 
of the dear one to the grave. 


The announcement of the death of Mrs. Walton was 
received with universal regret and came to most as a 
personal sorrow. It is given to few to have so beneficent 
a personality as hers. She was good with the potential 
wholesome goodness that was Christ like in its quality. 
She had a quick and intense sympathy with every form 
of human suffering and her sympathy found instant 


expression in gracious deeds. For her to know of sorrow 
was to seek its alleviation. She had the unselfish instinct 
of true charitableness that suffereth long and is kind, that 
yaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. She was liberal and 
gave with open hand, yet she knew how to bestow with 
judgment so that good might come of it. She was 
forgetful of self, did not seek, probably did not shun 
publicity, thinking only and most unselfably of her 
mission. She was Christian, identified with every 
department of church work, active in organized Christian 
duty, earnest in all and means of grace. She was loving 
and faithful in her home as elsewhere, a true helpmeet 
for her husband, the light and guardian of her home, and 
all whom Providence had brought beneath her care. 


The sympathies of all go out to the stricken household 
and especially to the bereaved husband, who is thus 
deprived of a faithful and loving wife, whom he honored 
and cherished and who was his life's highest crown and 


JOY. 


Mrs. Walton maiden name was Wilhour. She was born 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, February 1, 1842. She 
moved with her parents to Ohio in 1853 and to Illinois in 
1864. She was married November 19, 1868, to Isaac 
Walton who survives her. She came with her husband to 
Fairbury, where she has ever since resided. Besides her 
husband, now bereaved, the home circle so ruthlessly 
broken contained her father, Jacob Wilhour and her 
niece, Miss Hattie Wilhour. Her niece, Mrs. Nettie 
Saders now of Richmond, Indiana, was a loving and 
faithful attendant at the sick-bed. 


Mrs. Walton's last sickness was attended with great 
suffering and during several days she was delirious. The 
disease was la grippe with typhoid symptoms. The brain 
was much affected. The attack was not at first supposed 
to be serious, but rapidly increased in severity until the 


fatal termination. Thus one of earth's most beautiful lives 
has passed to the great beyond. 


Photo of First Mrs. Isaac Walton 


Ancestry.com has a photo identified as being the first Mrs. Isaac 
Walton. A copy of the photo is shown below. 


Photo of Flower Arrangement at Funeral Home 


Ancestry.com has a photograph identified as showing the flower 
arrangement at her funeral in the church on March 21, 1895. A copy 
of this photograph is shown below. 


Isaac Walton Death Notice in the Blade 
Fairbury, Illinois 
August 22, 1913 
ISAAC WALTON DEAD. 
Fairbury's Foremost Citizen Passes Away in St. Louis 
Apoplexy Was the Cause of Death 


Monday about noon a message came to Fairbury 
announcing the death of Isaac Walton at the Planters 
Hotel in St. Louis. The announcement of death is always 
a shock but the death of Mr. Walton, who left town a 
week previous, apparently in his usual robust health, fell 
like a calamity upon the community. Expressions of 
regret and sorrow were heard on every hand and the 
spoken words were the expressions from the hearts of 
the people, for Isaac Walton was a man among men. 


Mr. Walton left Fairbury a week ago last Sunday to look 
after interests in Arkansas that needed his attention. He 
spent the week in the "rice belt," leaving Stuttgart 
Saturday for home. It was noticed that he was seemingly 
a little nervous but replied to inquiries as to his health 
that he never felt better in his life, his usual reply to such 
questions. He arrived in St. Louis Saturday evening, hot, 
dusty, and tired. He went to the Planters Hotel and the 
clerk noticed he was not feeling well and spoke about it. 
Mr. Walton replied that he would be all right when he 
got a bath and a glass of lemonade. He stayed through 
the that night and next morning started for home. He 
went to the station but did not start. He returned to the 
hotel and took his room again, saying it was a little too 
hot to start out. He was noticeably ill at that time but 
would not hear to having a doctor called, saying that he 
would be all right after a rest. He kept to his room that 


day and night. Monday morning the maid tried the door 
but received no response. After a while she tried the 
door again and on hearing nothing at the third trial she 
informed the office. The door was forced open and Mr. 
Walton was found on the floor, breathing, but 
unconscious. The house physician was immediately 
summoned and found he was suffering from a stroke of 
apoplexy. Everything possible was done to relieve him, 
but he died a short time later. 


H. W. Pence and C. W. Neitz went to St. Louis and 
brought the remains home, arriving here Wednesday 
morning. 


Obituary 


Isaac Walton was born in Groveport, Ohio, August 29, 
1842, being one of a family of twelve children. He spend 
his boyhood days in Ohio, but when he was twelve years 
old he came to Illinois and went to work for his uncle, 
David Crum, in Belle Prairie township. 


As a Soldier 


At the breaking out of the civil war Mr. Walton, then a 
mere boy, returned to his native state and enlisted in the 
13th Ohio volunteer infantry, serving until wounded 
nearly three years later, when he was taken to the 
hospital where he remained until his recovery and then 
the war was ended. Be it said here in testimony of Mr. 
Walton's goodness of heart, that when he became 
prosperous, he hunted up the surgeon who attended him 
and finding him in straightened circumstances presented 
him with a comfortable home and otherwise assisted 
him. 


A Gold Miner 


When the war closed Mr. Walton left for the far west 
where he spent three years in Idaho and other gold 
producing states in search of gold. 


That was a very enjoyable experience for him and he 
often spoke to his friends of his experience. Just this 
summer he made a visit to the scenes of his gold mining 
ventures in the company with Mrs. Walton, extending 
the tour to California. 


As a Business Man 


In 1867 Mr. Walton returned to Fairbury where he 
engaged in the grocery business in a small frame 
building opposite the Churchill elevator and facing on 
the public square. The room was small and the stock was 
a mere handful of groceries and odds and ends, the 
whole requiring an outlay of $500. From that time until 
his death Monday forenoon he was engaged in business 
in Fairbury. His brother, J. W. Walton, Sr., joined him 
here in 1868 and the firm of Walton Bros. was formed, 
and during the years that have elapsed the firm has built 
up a reputation for integrity and honest principles second 
to no firm in Illinois. It is perhaps the only mercantile 
firm in the state whose founder remained the active head 
of the business for that length of time, 46 years. Even 
unto the very end of his life he retained the same 
youthful aggressiveness and dynamic force which has 
characterized his whole life. The great mercantile 
establishment of Walton Bros. Co. of which he was 
founder and active head until his death, never stopped in 
its growth and he never stopped in his work of building 
it up. Several times the firm was burned out but each 
time a greater business arose from the ashes until there is 
no mercantile firm the state, outside of larger cities, that 
does the business of the firm founded by Isaac Walton 
and his brother J.W. Walton. 


Mr. Walton was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Sally Wilhour to whom he married in 1869. One child 
was born to them, a son, who died in infancy. Mrs. 
Walton died about 22 years ago. He was united in 
marriage to Miss Sally Thompson, of Ridgeway, Pa., 
March 24, 1902, who with his brother, J. W. Walton, of 
this city, his brother William Walton, of Hilyard, Ohio, 
and his two sisters Mrs. Zook of Chicago, and Mrs. W. 
K. Stafford, of Los Angeles, California, survive him. 


As a Citizen 


It may be said that forty-six years of Mr. Walton's life 
was spent as a citizen of Fairbury. There are a few men 
living in Fairbury who were men at the time. There are a 
few men living here who were boys when he started his 
first store. Of all those who were men or boys at that 
time or of those who have filled in the intervening years 
and have become intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Walton, there are none but would speak good of him. It 
may be said of him that there has been no man who has 
done more to build up Fairbury than he has. He always 
worked for the good of the city and he stood firmly for 
right principles. He was a worker in the temperance 
cause from the earliest days of Fairbury and served on 
the city council, or "town board" as it was at that time, as 
an anti-license member. He never bore malice toward his 
political enemies, but was always ready to work with 
them for the good of the city. 


Engages in Rice Growing. 


There is perhaps no period in Mr. Walton's life that so 
strongly emphasizes his aggressiveness as would the last 
five years. At the age of 65 years, when most men would 
have been content to sit down and take life with greater 
ease, Mr. Walton branched out in a new business. He 
went to Arkansas where he saw the possibilities of rice 


growing and he engaged in that business. With his 
indomitable spirit he forged ahead on this line until he 
became the biggest rice planter in Arkansas, and perhaps 
the United States, farming in the neighborhood of 3,000 
acres. 


Mr. Walton was a most patriotic citizen. He always 
wanted the seed of patriotism implanted in the breasts of 
the younger generation by the celebration of the Fourth 
of July. That his patriotism was deep may be known 
from the fact that although a soldier for three years he 
never accepted a pension from the government. 


Hundreds of people will testify to the nobility and 
generousness of his character. He spent thousands of 
dollars in charity, but shunned giving publicity to his 
gifts to the poor. He believed in doing good in secret and 
he did good in secret. Many poor people will miss Isaac 
Walton and mourn his death because out of a world of 
trouble he extended a helping hand to them. It may be 
said that Isaac Walton was a Christian in the true sense 
of the word, in spirit and deed. He had an old fashioned 
faith in the Bible that nothing could shake and it 
remained with him through life. 


The funeral services were held Thursday at 4 p.m. at the 
house. All business houses closed at 3:00 o'clock for the 
remainder of the afternoon. The funeral services were 
conducted by Rev. E. W. Wilson and the remains were 
laid to rest in the Fairbury cemetery. The pallbearers 
were all employees of the firm of Walton Bros. Co. They 
were H. W. Pence, C. W. Neitz, Marshal Gordon, Henry 
Mueller, John Huette, G. O. Thayer, Will C. Schmidt 
and John Burkhart. 


Among those present from out-of-town were the 
following; Carl W. McCuskey, Stuttgart, Ark.; E. W. 
McDuskey, DeWitt Ark., Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Thompson, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. C. Walton, Hilyard, Ohio; Mrs. John 


Scott, Columbus, O.; Mrs. Eberle, Columbus, O.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Foraker, Mrs. Large and Mrs. Bowers, 
Owanco; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schwab and son, Bement; 
P. T. Arnold and Miss Thompson, Ridgeway, Pa.; Mrs. 
Van Patten, Cropsey; Mrs. Williams, Colfax. 


Isaac Walton Funeral Program 


His funeral program is shown below. 


Isaac Walton 


Died 
August Lighteenth 
Nineteen Hundred Thirteen 


St. Louis, Ma. 


An Appreciation 
of 


Isaac Malton 


Wy His Jlastar 


Ar. A. Wirt Uotuther 


& 


sw ITERALLY true were the words of 
( the poet that “He fell on death,” 


Sm for Mr. Walton was found dying 
in his room in the Planter’s Hotel, St. Louis, 
when the clerk went to call him on Monday 
morning, August 18th, Another Voice had 
called, and he had obeyed the call, good 
soldier that he was. His going away thus 
suddenly, without the privilege of saying 
farewell to those who loved him, and whom 
he so passionately loved in return, makes 
the burden so much the more grevious, the 
sorrow sg much the more poignant. For 
Isaac Walton was loved—not alone by his 
own folks but by a multitude of people 
whom he had helped, to whom he had been 


a Good Samaritan, but not an advertised 
Samaritan. For in the multitude of his 
munificance, he had obeyed the scriptural 
injunction not to let one hand know what 
the other did. Few people in our city sus- 
pect the generosity with which he distribut- 
ed his alms, but the poor know they have 
lost their best friend. 


Another prominent trait of his character, 
and as deeply ingrained as his generosity, 
was his sense of gratitude. Taken suddenly 
and seriously ill upon a battlefield of our 


civil war, the surgeon said he could not live, 
when the assistant surgeon himself carried 
him to the hospital and tenderely nursed 
him to health and strength. Learning of 
the need of his benefactor in his declining 
years, he hunted him up and purchased a 
fine home for him, and supported him till 
he passed away, and has made provision in 
his will fer his widow. Also remembering 
his youth, and how older and stronger boys 
teased him, and his teacher defended and 
comforted him, he has supported her in her 
declining years. He has remembered with 
benefactions a host of people in his will. 


This demonstrates the truth that he was 
a most grateful man, and did not forget 
kindness as did the daughters of King Lear, 
and their descendants to this hour. A host 
of people should daily and devoutly repeat 
Kipling’s prayer: 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” - 


+ 


Gratitude is a mark of a very noble soul, 
and ingratitude is a mark of an ignoble na- 
ture. Thompson says it is treason to man- 
kind, and L’Estrange that it is abhorred by 
God and man, and Young sums it up by 
affirming that the ingrate has no crimes but 
one; all others may pass for virtue in him. 
But who shall measure the real value of 
human accomplishment? I do truly believe 
that a single act may justify a whole life, 
even from the earthly viewpoint. And only 
our Father can correctly appraise the worth 
ef any one of us in His great scheme of the 
true value of our existence. The full value 
of a man’s service to his fellowmen, and as 
measured by our Creator, is not for finite 
minds te know. 


Another element of his strength of char- 
acter was granitic honesty. Pope has de- 
clared that “An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” Nay. This is an illustration 
of what Lowell said: “Not deep, the poet 
sees, but wide.” Had Pope seen deeper into 
humanity he would have said: “An honest 
gentleman is the noblest work of God.” An 
honest man who is well bred, courteous, 
considerate, tactful, pitiful, pure, generous, 
in every sense of the word, a gentleman. 
One of the finest tributes the character of 
our Lord has inspired a poet to see and ex- 
press, is Dekker’s Eulogy: “Jesus Christ 
was the first true gentleman that ever 
lived.” He has been the inspiration of all 
gentle souls since. Mr. Walton was an hon- 
est gentleman. He, together with his 
brother, Wesley Walton, built up the largest 
business in the county on strictly honest 
lines—a square deal to every one was the 
motto of his firm. He also demonstrated 
his business sagacity by incorporating and 
taking in young men of sterling worth, and 
strong business ability, as partners, and 
these men have greatly contributed to the 
success and prosperity of the firm. He 


leaves a great fortune, honestly acquired, 
and a reputation among his business as- 
sociates for probity that will be a source of 
joy to his friends and loved ones. He was 
an honest, modest, straightforward, indus- 
trious, dependable man. His every impulse 
was honorable and patriotic. He had very 
decided views which he advocated with 
courage, and to which he adhered with con- 
sistency. Tho mild in manner, he was firm 
as a rock. A man of profound convictions, 
and the courage to stand by them to the 
end. 


His fidelity to duty was signally illustrat- 
ed in his last days. His fatal trip was un- 
certaken to help some one whom he felt 
was entitled to his consideration, and in 
spite ef the severe weather, and the re- 
monstrance of his friends, he undertook a 
trip that was more than his strength could 
endure. But “Where duty calls, or danger,” 
he was “never wanting there.” He was a 
twentieth century edition of the men of the 
Revolutionary period. 


He was a clean man—clean in person, 
heart and thought. Sir Galahad could say. 


“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


So Mr. Walton lived a virtuous life, and 
enjoyed full vigor to the end of three score 
and ten—yea, eleven. I shall think of him 
as one whose central idea was— 


Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thots and amiable words 
And courtesy and love of truth, 

And all that makes a man.” 


Mr. Walton’s religion was the religion of 
helpfulness. He loved folk, and tried to 
help them where they most needed help and 
encouragement. He was not a church mem- 
ber, nor an open Christian, and gave no 
thet to creed or profession. ‘Toward re- 
ligious profession he adopted Tennyson’s 
Ideal Knight’s Attitude: “Say thou thy say, 
and I will do my deed.” And who will de- 
clare that in the judgment of Almighty 
God, the deed is not infinitely better than 
the word. Both are glorious. Far be it 
from me to say that the word of testimony 
is not a very real worship and service, for 


He asks that we shall tell what He has done 
for us, and in us. But it is by the fruit that 
the tree is known. We shall in the last 
analysis be known by what we have done. 
Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase 
—asked to have his name written in the 
Bock the Celestial One carried, as one who 
loved his fellow-man, and when there was 
disclosed the names of those that love of 
God had blest, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led 
all the rest! Do not misunderstand the 
poet. Hunt does not teach that Abou did 
not leve God, but rather loved his fellows, 
but that he proved his love for God thru 
and by his love for his brothers. It is in 
vain we say we love God if we love not— 
that is-serve not—our brothers. Service is 
the keynote of the heavenly kingdom, and 
he who will not strike that note shall have 
no part in the music. In Kipling’s poem, 
Thomlinsen was te be judged, he found at 
Heaven's gate, ky what he had done. Doubt- 
less so shall we. The greatest word the 
Master used was the word “inasmuch.” 
Truly it is one of the most meaningful 
words in our speech. He deliberately says 
that our attitude towards the poor, the 


prisoner, the sick, the one who needs us. 
He will interpret as our attitude towards 
Him. If we deliberately turn our back upon 
human distress, we turn our faces from 
Him, and He will turn His face from us. 
Edward Markham has a great poem on this 
word “Inasmuch.” He pictures a watchman, 
Ivan by name, on Moscow’s castled height 
guarding the citadel. The driving snow 
was heaping itself against the wall when a 
half bare beggar man tottered past. The 
watchman ran and threw his own coat 
around the half frozen beggar, but that very 
night died himself from exposure; 
Bet waking in that Better Land that lies 
Beyond the reaches of those cooping skies, 
Behold the Lord came out to greet him 
home, 
Wearing the coat he gave at Moscow’s 
Go.re— 
Wearing the heavy, hairy coat he gave 
By Moscow’s tower before he left the grave. 
“And where, dear Lord, found you this coat 
of mine, 
A thing unfit for glory such as Thine?” 
Then the Lord answered with a look of light, 
‘This coat, my son, you gave to me last 
night. 


DIED 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Interment 
Fairbury Cemetery 


Fairbury, Ili. 


August Twenty-first 


Nineteen thirteen 


Isaac Walton Will 

The Pantagraph published the will of Isaac Walton. 
August 29, 1913 
The Pantagraph 
WALTON WILL IS FILED 


Fairbury Man Makes Many Bequests—Estate Valued at 
More than $300,000 


Pontiac, Aug. 25.—(Special.)—The will of the late Isaac 
Walton of Fairbury, was filed late this evening for 
probate in the office of County Clerk W. W. Kenny and 
disposes of an estate estimated at from $300,000 to 
$350,000. His bequests are many and are as follows: 


John W. Williams, Christian county, Illinois, 80 acres of 
land in that county. 


Mrs. Hattie Foraker, 80 acres of land in Christian 
county, Illinois. 


Mrs. May Bowman, 80 acres of land in Christian county, 
Illinois. 


Guy Large, 80 acres of land in Christian county, Illinois. 


Carl McCusky, 160 acres of land in Arkansas county, 
Arkansas. 


He provides for his executors to invest $6,000, the 
interest from which is to be paid annually to Lucinda 
Walton, a sister in California. 


Two legacies, $1,000 to E. F. Grether and $2,000 to his 
son, Frederick, are made specific without abatement. 


Miss Myra Armstead, Hillard, O., $1,000. 

Mrs. David Adams, Edinburg, Ind., $1,000. 

Miss Minerva Kanaga, Los Angeles, Cal., $2,000. 
Mrs. Nettie Seders, Los Angeles, Cal., $5,000. 
Mrs. Fannie Stafford, Los Angeles, Cal., $5,000. 
Marshall Zook, Fairbury, $2,000. 

Miss Mary Young, $1,000. 


Miss Lizzy Ward, Ridgeway, Pa., $2,000. 


Miss Fannie Knopp, Dover, Del., $1,000. 
Catherine Adams, Edinburg, Ind., $2,000. 
Elizabeth Reynolds, $1,000. 

Martha Large, Christian county, Illinois, $1,000 
Mary Krindson, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,000. 

Ira Lambert, Anderson, Ind., $1,000. 

Mrs. Vila Schwab, $1,000. 

Mrs. Lela Buckham, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,000. 
Mrs. Floy Stafford, Los Angeles, Cal., $2,000. 


Mrs. J. W. Kanaga, Lawrence, Kas., $2,000. 


Mrs. Lura Zook, $1,000. 


Mrs. Faberta Berry, Olney, Ill., $1,000. 

Miss Lizzie Thompson, Ridgeway, Pa., $2,000. 
Miss Matilda Mueller, Fairbury, $1,000. 

Henry Miller, Fairbury, $1,000. 

William Walton, Hillard, O., $2,000. 


President and directors Dominy Memorial library, 
Fairbury, $1,000 to purchase books. 


Directors public schools, Indian Grove township, 
Livingston county, $1,000 to purchase equipment for 
manual training. 


He also provided in the will for the leasing of his interest 
in the building occupied by Walton Bros. Co. at Fairbury 
to that concern. 


Herbert Powell, of Fairbury, specified as the executor 
under bond of $50,000. Each legatee shall pay his or her 
proportionate share of the inheritance tax. 


The will is dated December 29, 1908, and was witnessed 
by Richard E. Thomas and Charles Steinberg, of 
Fairbury. 


A codicil dated June 2, 1913, and witnessed by the same 
parties, is attached to the will proper. It revokes the 
legacy of 160 acres of land to Carl McCusky in 
Arkansas county, Arkansas, and gives the same to E. W. 
McCuskey. 


The original will provides for the erection of a 
monument and that all of the remainder of the estate 
after the various legacies are complied with shall revert 
to his widow, Sarah T. Walton, forever. 


Note that Isaac Walton's total estate of $350,000 in 1913 dollars 
would be equivalent to $8.81 million in 2017 dollars! 


Fairbury City Council Resolution 


The September 3, 1913, Blade published the following resolution 
honoring Isaac Walton. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas An All wise Providence has in His wisdom 
called from his earthly pilgrimage our most honored 
citizen, Isaac Walton, and 


Whereas, By his decease Fairbury has sustained a severe 
and irreparable loss of an esteemed citizen, a tried and 
trusted counselor, and a true and generous friend; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this council greatly deplores his 
departure, and is deeply sensible of the loss of his 
counsel and service of our city, and be it further 


Resolved, That we commend to our citizens and to all 
people everywhere, his honorable and exemplary life, 
both as a citizen and as a public servant, as a guide and 
an inspiration to all that is highest and noblest in modern 
business life; and, be it further 


Resolved, That we extend to the family of the deceased 
our sincere condolences, and that a copy of this 
resolution be given to the press of our city for 
publication and a copy presented to the family of the 
deceased. 


Passed by the city council of the city of Fairbury, 
Illinois, this 20th day of August, A. D. 1913. Approved 
this 20th day of August, A. D. 1913. 

H. B. Taylor - Mayor 


T. D. Karnes, City Clerk 


Burial 


Isaac Walton, his first wife, Sallie Wilhour Walton (1843-1895), and 
their infant son (1873-1873) are all buried in the northwest corner of 
Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


Walton Library versus Dominy Memorial Library 


As Fairbury passed the year 1900, one thing it did not have was a 
public library. 


The July 23, 2010, Bugle newspaper, ran an article on how the 
Dominy Memorial Library was founded. The information below was 
extracted from that article. 


Lorenzo B. Dominy, businessman and former mayor of 
Fairbury, doted on his daughter, Hazel. Born in 1884, 
Hazel unexpectedly died in 1901, and her death was 
devastating to her father. 


To remember their daughter, as well as do something for 
Fairbury, the Dominy's began plans to build a public 
library in Fairbury. 


About a year after Hazel died and as Dominy and his 
wife, Phoebe, were making secret plans for the library, 
he died suddenly. 


Phoebe was forced to reveal Lorenzo’s plans to the city 
when the Walton Brothers announced that they were 
planning to build a city library. 


The library was to be built on the site Lorenzo had 
picked out: the corner of Third and Walnut streets. 
Phoebe Dominy also had other requests. She wanted the 
building to be completed by January 1, 1905; she wanted 
to name the building and that it never be changed; also, 
she wanted to list the rules. In addition, the city would 
forever maintain the building and keep it a free public 
library. 


The Library was dedicated to the memory of Hazel and 
Lorenzo Dominy on June 12, 1905. 


1902 Isaac Walton Donation to Start Industrial Arts 
Department in Fairbury Schools 


The August 7, 1902, Woodford County Journal, published the 
following article about Isaac Walton's generosity. 


The Fairbury board of Education has accepted the gift of 
$1,000 offered by Isaac Walton for the purpose of 
starting an industrial department in the city schools. 


Note that $1,000 in 1902 dollars would be worth $28,739 in 2017 
dollars. 


Isaac Walton also bequeathed another $1,000 to the industrial arts 
department in his will. This gift was given after his death in 1913. 


Donation of the Clock Tower for the 1892 City Hall 


Old City Hall was built in 1892. It housed the fire engine and the 
fire alarm bell. 


Ten years later, in late 1912, Isaac and his brother John Wesley 
donated the funds to add a clock tower to City Hall. 


The December 23, 1912, Pantagraph published the following article. 


—The new town clock, which has been in the course of 
construction for the last two months, was finished the 
latter part of the week. The clock and tower were 
presented by Isaac Walton and J. W. Walton, Sr., of this 


city. 


Below is a rear view of old City Hall before the clock tower was 
added in late 1912. 
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Below is a front view of old City Hall before and after the clock 
tower was added in late 1912. 


Old City Hall 


The old City Hall stood on the comer of Locust and 3” Street immediately west of Central Park 
and north of the TP&W tracks. Built in 1892, a clock tower was added in 1912 (above). The 
local landmark is on the national register of historic places and visible in many TP&W photos. 


2005 Clock Repair 


The clock was repaired in 2005. The article below describes the 
repair project. 


Parade to honor restored clock 
Dec 2, 2005 


FAIRBURY — The town clock, which was restored and 
restarted earlier this year, will be honored today as part 
of the Christmas parade. 


"Moments in Time" will be the theme of the parade, 
which will kick off at 10:30 a.m. today in downtown 
Fairbury. There also will be a ceremony to honor the 
efforts of residents, civic clubs and business owners who 
contributed to the restoration work. 


"This (the clock's renovation) is the culmination of a lot 
of people's efforts," said Mayor Robert Walter. "We're 
going to dedicate it to preserving history for our 
community and the downtown." 


The $10,000 restoration began in February and was 
completed in June. A formal ceremony was going to be 
held upon completion, but the City Council decided to 
add the dedication to this year's Christmas parade. 

The mechanism was cleaned and repaired, the wooden 
hands were replaced with aluminum ones and the four 
faces were given new glass covers. Now the city is 
looking at repairing the clock tower. 


Located in the city's historic Old City Hall building on 
Locust Street, the clock tower was given to the city in 
1913 by J.W. and Isaac Walton, owners of the Walton 
Brothers department store. The clock was restored in the 
1950s by Wallace Jaka, grandson of the clock's original 
maker. 


Accumulated dirt and the effects of wear and weather 
caught up to the clock again, however, and it was 
stopped in 2003 because if failed to keep accurate time. 
The city began raising money in fall 2004 to cover the 
$10,000 renovation and drew on local labor for much of 
the work. 


"I'm proud of the civic groups, the chamber, the city and 
the donors for stepping up to preserve the past," said 
Cathi Coppinger, executive secretary of the Fairbury 
Chamber of Commerce. "I think it (the clock) is a 
beacon of the future and a timepiece of the past." 


Although the clock renovation is complete, Coppinger 
said the project still needs donations, which are accepted 
at both the Chamber of Commerce office and at City 
Hall. She also noted the renovation revealed another 
repair project. 


"The clock looks great, but now the tower needs some 
attention," said Coppinger. "The roof needs some work 
and the building needs tuck pointing. It's discouraging to 
put all this money into the clock and now have to work 
on the tower, but it needs to be done." 


In addition to the dedication and parade, the festivities 
also will feature Santa at the Central Park gazebo, 
strolling madrigal singers, a children's shopping area and 
free carriage rides in a horse-drawn buggy. 


CHAPTER 7 
The John Wesley Walton (1845-1937) Family 


J.W. Walton, or John Wesley Walton (1845-1937) was the 
youngest child in the Walton family. He was orphaned at 
age seven in 1852 when his mother died. Per the 1860 
census, he was sent to live with his sister Martha Walton 
and her husband William Crum. 


Where is Fairbury? 


The November 11, 1949, published a story about how John 
Wesley Walton found his way to Fairbury. 


In 1868, his brother Isaac Walton, requested he 
move to Fairbury and join him in business. John 
Wesley Walton complied with his brother's 
request and took a train to Chicago. At Chicago, 
he could not find anyone who knew where 
Fairbury was located. He was able to find a map 
which helped him determine his next train ride 
should be to Chenoa. When he got to Chenoa, 
he did not want to wait for the next train to 
Fairbury, so he walked from Chenoa to Fairbury. 


A May 20, 1929, Blade story explains how John Wesley 
Walton and his brother Isaac Walton got started in business 
together. 


Started in Business Here 61 Years Ago 


Hugh Pence received a letter Monday from J. W. 
Walton, Sr., of Los Angeles, California, written under 
date of May 1, in which he tells of the beginning of 
Fairbury's leading business house, Walton Bros. Co. 
The letter in part, is as follows: 


Hugh, just 61 years ago today, in the morning, I came 
down to the little grocery just across from the mill 
and bought a third interest in a grocery. We invoiced 
and my one-third came to $525. I only had $500, so I 
went up to the bank and gave my note for $25, and 
brother Isaac went my security. I think I gave the note 
to J. J. Taylor. Then in the afternoon I remember 
selling Obediah Green a sack of flour (49 Ibs.). He 
put it on his shoulder and took it home. I think the 
price was $3. Then I sold a barrel of salt and as we 
were loading it the horses jumped and the barrel 
dropped to the ground, bursting all in pieces. Isaac 
was Standing in the grocery door, and he said, "Well, 
Wes, you can always remember you lost money on the 
first barrel of salt you ever sold." 


Marriage 
John Wesley Walton married Della M. Chesebro (1854- 


1926) in 1879. They had one child, John Wesley Walton Jr. 
(1881-1963). 


John Wesley Walton Jr. married Carrie Lewis (1885-1959). 
They had no children. 


California 
John Wesley Walton and his family moved from Fairbury 


to the Los Angeles, California, area. On July 16, 1926, 
Della M. Chesebro (1854-1926) died in Los Angeles. 


On February 5, 1937, John Wesley Walton Sr. died in Los 
Angeles. 


John Wesley Walton Jr. never married. He died May 24, 
1963, in Los Angeles. 


Ownership of the Walton department store building in 
Fairbury apparently passed from John Wesley Walton Sr. 
(1845-1937) to his son John Wesley Walton Jr. (1881- 
1963). 


The October 5, 1963, Pantagraph published the following 
story. 


Area Hospital Named in Will Of John Walton 


FAIRBURY — (PNS) —Fairbury Hospital was 
named Wednesday as one of two principal 
beneficiaries in the will of the late John Wesley 
Walton Jr., 82, a former local businessman in 
Fairbury who left Fairbury in 1924 and lived in 
California until his death, May 24, 1963. 


A petition to admit the foreign will to probate in 
Illinois has been filed in the County Court at 
Pontiac by the Fairbury firm of Hanley, Phillips 
and Traub. The will specifies that $200,000 of 
the estate be invested by the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and distributed 
during a ten-year period to two nieces of his late 
wife. 


The nieces who share in this bequest are Mrs. 
Mary McFadden of Look Out Mountain, Tenn.; 
and Mrs. Helen Brown of Columbus, Ohio. The 
will then specifies that the bulk of the estate is 
to be divided equally between the: Shriner's 


Hospital for Crippled Children in Los Angeles, 
and Fairbury Hospital. 


The petition for admittance of the will to local 
probate mentions only Illinois real estate, which 
is valued at $200,000. This property consists of 
the Walton Brothers Building in Fairbury and a 
farm northeast of Fairbury. The extent of 
California property involved in the estate is 
presently unknown, but indications are that it 
will exceed the value of that in Illinois. 


The Fairbury hospital received rental income from the 
Walton department store building in Fairbury for many 
years after the death of John Wesley Walton, Jr. 


CHAPTER 8 
The Arkansas Connection 


Start of Rice Farming in Arkansas 


The http://www.encyclopediaofarkansas.net web site explains the 
history of rice farming in Arkansas. 


Rice Industry 


Rice, the most popular grain in the world, is Arkansas's 
leading agricultural product. Although it was only rarely 
grown in Arkansas before the twentieth century, rice came 
to dominate eastern Arkansas farms, beginning in the 
Grand Prairie but rapidly expanding into the Mississippi 
Delta and the Arkansas Valley. 


Domesticated rice (Oryza sativa) is not native to North 
America. It has been cultivated in central Asia for up to 
6,500 years, and its use gradually spread to eastern and 
western Asia, the Mediterranean basin, and Africa. 
Roughly 40,000 official varieties of rice are recognized, 
but they usually are sorted into three categories: short- 
grain, medium-grain, and long-grain. While most rice is 
consumed as a grain, rice is also an ingredient in many 
other products, including pet food and beer. Rice fields are 
also an important habitat for many animals, including 
migrating waterfowl. 


Rice was first introduced to the western hemisphere when 
it was planted in South Carolina in 1694. Its cultivation 
spread slowly through the southeastern United States. 
Thomas Nuttall reported seeing rice cultivated at Arkansas 
Post (Arkansas County) in 1819. Later, around 1840, 
some farmers in Arkansas experimented with rice as a 
crop, but they found that maintaining proper growing 


conditions for the grain was difficult. Rice grows best in 
flooded fields, but it is easier to plant and to harvest when 
the ground is dry. Nineteenth-century technology did not 
offer affordable solutions to the problem of irrigating 
fields on the schedule that a rice crop requires. 


Several Arkansas farmers experimented with rice in the 
opening years of the twentieth century, but William H. 
Fuller of Carlisle (Lonoke County) has become the 
legendary father of the Arkansas rice industry. Fuller, who 
had come to Arkansas from Nebraska to farm, was on a 
hunting trip with friends in Louisiana in 1896 when he 
first saw rice being cultivated. Noting similarities between 
the Louisiana soil conditions and those of the Grand 
Prairie, he resolved to experiment with rice on his own 
land. Investing $400 in pumps and other equipment, Fuller 
planted three acres with rice in 1897. Not encouraged by 
his initial results, Fuller moved to Louisiana and worked 
on rice farms there for several years, learning the 
techniques that had proven successful. Returning to 
Arkansas in 1903, Fuller met with several businessmen in 
Hazen (Prairie County) who offered to pay him $1,000 if 
he could raise thirty-five bushels of rice per acre on his 
farm in either 1904 or 1905. 


Purchasing a well rig and other material in Louisiana as 
well as seed rice, Fuller planted seventy acres with rice in 
1904 and produced a crop of 5,225 bushels of rice, more 
than double the output required to claim the $1,000 bonus. 
His example, coupled with other successful plantings, 
prompted a growing number of Arkansas farmers to begin 
cultivating rice. 


Rice cultivation did not immediately replace cotton fields; 
more often, rice was planted on land that had been used 
for grazing livestock or that had recently been cleared of 
timber. Levees and pumps, as well as new machinery 
designed to remove tree stumps at or below ground level, 
were required to create and maintain rice fields. Seasonal 


flooding of the St. Francis and Cache rivers made some 
Arkansas land unsuitable for other crops but ideal for rice. 
Many rice farmers, like Fuller, were recent immigrants to 
Arkansas. A survey taken in 1930 revealed that sixty 
percent of the landowners in Arkansas cultivating rice had 
come to the state from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, or Ohio. 
These rice farmers did not adopt the sharecropping system 
that was common in raising cotton, preferring instead to 
pay wages to their laborers, many of whom were migrant 
workers, while others lived near the rice farms, planting in 
the spring, harvesting in the fall, and clearing additional 
land in the winter. 


One of the earliest challenges to raising rice in Arkansas 
was the cost of shipping the harvest to mills in Louisiana. 
The first rice mill in Arkansas opened in Stuttgart 
(Arkansas County) in 1906. Four more had been added by 
the end of 1910. World War I dramatically increased the 
market for Arkansas rice, and many more rice farms were 
established. Cities such as Stuttgart, Des Arc (Prairie 
County), and DeWitt (Arkansas County) grew 
dramatically as a result. The end of the war brought a 
sharp decline in prices, and rice farmers decided to meet 
the challenges of a fluctuating economy by organizing. 
The Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Association was 
formed in 1921. This association eventually became 
Riceland Foods, the world's largest rice miller and rice 
marketer, which later expanded to market other crops, 
including soybeans. Riceland operates one of the world's 
largest rice mills in Jonesboro (Craighead County). With 
9,000 member farmers in five states, Riceland employs 
nearly 2,000 workers to receive, store, transport, process, 
and market rice, wheat, and soybeans. 


Like other agricultural industries, the rice industry in 
Arkansas was challenged by the Flood of 1927, the Flood 
of 1937, the Drought of 1930-31, and the Great 
Depression. A rice reduction program was attempted in 
1933 and in following years as part of the New Deal, but 


rice farmers felt that the program was not helpful to them. 
World War II sparked new opportunities for rice 
marketing. In 1942, about 268,000 acres had been devoted 
to raising rice in Arkansas, resulting in a yield of 13.196 
million bushels of rice. Increasing mechanization of 
planting and harvesting revolutionized the industry during 
the middle years of the twentieth century. 


Concerns about depletion of the water table in the Grand 
Prairie had been expressed as early as 1916, and the 1950 
Flood Control Act passed by the U.S. Congress sought to 
address these worries by directing the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to design a system helping rice farmers to 
irrigate their fields with water from the White River. The 
Grand Prairie Area Demonstration Project, authorized by 
Congress in 1991, continues to be challenged by 
environmental advocates who fear that other parts of the 
White River valley will suffer from the results of the 
project. Environmentalists also express concerns about the 
high-nitrogen fertilizer used on many rice fields, as well as 
the spread of pesticides into the state's water supply. The 
importance of the rice industry to Arkansas's economy is 
reflected by the construction of the Dale Bumpers 
National Rice Research Center, which opened in Stuttgart 
in 1998. Federally funded through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the center employs scientists in a wide range 
of research topics, seeking to benefit rice producers and 
also to protect the environment from potential harm 
resulting from rice farming. 


In 2017, Arkansas rice producers harvested 1,104,000 
acres, with a state average yield of 164.4 bushels/acre 
(7,400 pounds/acre). Rice is grown in forty counties and 
ranks as one of the top three crop commodities, in terms of 
cash receipts, for Arkansas farmers. Arkansas leads the 
fifty states in rice production; about eighty percent of 
American rice is grown in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
California. While other states grow largely short-grain 
rice, Arkansas farms produce more long-grain rice. Ninety 


percent of the rice consumed in the United States is grown 
in this country, and the United States also is one of the 
world's largest exporters of rice. 


In 2006, a strain of genetically-engineered long-grain rice 
produced by Bayer Crop-Science was found inadvertently 
mixed into the rice crop in Arkansas. Though the rice was 
safe to eat, this strain was banned in the European Union, 
Japan, and other countries and had been intended only for 
animal feed. The price paid for Arkansas rice dropped 
dramatically as various countries banned its import. Five 
years later, after a series of court cases, a $750 million 
settlement was reached, involving payments to Arkansas 
rice farmers to compensate them for the loss of income. 


This same web site also has a history of Stuttgart, Arkansas. 
Stuttgart 


Stuttgart, one of the seats of Arkansas County, is a 
predominantly agricultural community situated on 

the Grand Prairie. Begun as a colony of German 
immigrants in the late nineteenth century, it became over 
the years one of the centers of rice farming in Arkansas 
and is also known for the quality of the duck hunting 
available in the area. 


Post Reconstruction through the Gilded Age 


The Reverend George Adam Buerkle is considered the 
founder of Stuttgart. Buerkle was born in Plattenhardt, 
Germany, and immigrated to America with his family in 
1852. He was working as a Lutheran minister in 
Woodville, Ohio, when he first came to Arkansas and 
bought over 7,000 acres of prairie land in 1878. He 
brought his first colony of forty-eight men, women, and 
children here in the fall of 1878. Buerkle brought his 
family in the second colony, which came on October 6, 
1879. He kept almost one-half of his original purchase of 


land for his own family and sold the remainder to his 
colonists for the same price that he paid for it—$3 per 
acre. 


On April 30, 1880, Buerkle was appointed postmaster of 
a post office in his home, and he named the new office 
Stuttgart for the town in Germany near where he was 
born. Probably all of the adults in this settlement had 
been born in Germany, and for years church services in 
the Lutheran churches here were held in German. The 
Germans had their own private schools, and a weekly 
all-German newspaper was published in Stuttgart for 
over twenty years. 


In 1883, the Paramore narrow-gauge railroad was built 
through this area, but it did not come by the post office 
in the Buerkle home, therefore the train would not stop 
on the Gum Pond Plantation. Buerkle owned the land 
adjoining the railroad, so he merely built a small shack 
near the track and nailed a sign with the name of 
Stuttgart on the office. Thus the present Stuttgart site 
was established. 


In 1884, the town was platted; however, the area did not 
grow or prosper. Thomas H. Leslie, who came to 
Stuttgart in 1887 from the south end of the county, was 
able to revitalize the town and start it on its industrial 
growth. Leslie organized the first bank in the county and 
promoted railroad construction to Gillett (Arkansas 
County), as well as opening up the present downtown 
business area through the Grand Prairie Real Estate 
Exchange, which he started. 


Stuttgart was incorporated on April 19, 1889, after 
which time Colonel Robert Crockett was elected the 
town’s first mayor. Crockett was the eldest grandson of 
the famous Davy Crockett, and he had moved to this 
area from Memphis when he was twenty-four years old, 
settling first in the Mount Adams/Crocketts Bluff area. 


Also in 1889, Stuttgart College was built at the south 
end of College Street, and a horse-drawn streetcar 
started its run from the depot to the fairgrounds. 


Since the farmers’ main sources of income in those days 
were cattle and hay, Stuttgart officials made a gallant 
effort to industrialize the town. Among the factories and 
businesses started here by 1900 were those making 
furniture, windmills, ornamental concrete works, and ice 
cream, woodworking shops, blacksmith shops, harness 
shops, livery stables, plants for building wagons and 
buggies, farm-implement factories, a flour mill, a grist 
mill, feed mills, a number of dairies, five different 
drilling companies (all drilling private wells only), two 
ice plants, and a soft-drink plant. 


Early Twentieth Century 


Rice took hold in the Stuttgart area in 1902, when W. E. 
(Bill) Hope planted a small plot of rice as an experiment; 
it yielded 139 bushels per acre, though Hope often had 
to contend with people who pulled up the stalks for 
souvenirs. On March 9, 1907, the Stuttgart Rice Mill 
Company was incorporated. The mill was completed in 
October 1907 and reported a profit of $16,000 on the 
first season’s crops. 


A group of Arkansas rice farmers banded together to 
market their crops and in 1921 created a farmers’ 
cooperative business group, which is now known 

as Riceland Foods, Inc., and is headquartered at 
Stuttgart. Riceland has grown to become the world’s 
largest rice miller and rice marketer; it provides 
marketing services for rice products, soybeans, 

and wheat, and has become a major soybean processor, 
rice exporter, and oil producer. 


In 1916, an unidentified African American man 
was lynched after allegedly attacking a sixteen-year-old 


white girl. Police went to lengths to keep a mob from 
taking the man but were ultimately unsuccessful; 
afterward, representatives of the mob published a letter 
in the Stuttgart Free Press that asserted the lynching was 
done in “as humane a manner as possible.” 


During the Flood of 1927, the Grand Prairie as a whole 
was not covered with water, but the low-lying sections 
along the streams were flooded, especially the section 
along the Arkansas River southwest of DeWitt. A relief 
station was set up in DeWitt, where people from flooded 
areas were fed and shelter was temporarily provided. 
Relief funds were provided by local citizens and the Red 
Cross. 


The University of Arkansas Rice Research and 
Extension Center (RREC) began in 1926 and continues 
today. 


World War II through the Modern Era 


When World War II came to Stuttgart, the town had a 
population of over 5,000 inhabitants, but soon after the 
war began the federal government bought rice farms 
north of the city for a large airbase. The town was 
booming again, and new houses were being built to 
accommodate the influx of soldiers and their families. 
Stuttgart homeowners were making apartments in their 
homes for these people. The prairie farmers were 
planting rice on every piece of ground that they could 
possibly care for, and, later, German war prisoners were 
shipped to this airbase to help out with the harvest. 
Producers Rice Mill was established in 1943 and 
produced 143,500 barrels the first year of operation. As 
of 2008, Producers’ annual milling rate has increased to 
over 50 million bushels, with sales having topped $305 
million. Producers ships rice across the world. 


The World’s Championship Duck Calling Contest has 
been held annually since 1936 as part of the Wings Over 
the Prairie Festival. During the years 1957—1960, 
attempts were made to include the Rice Bowl football 
attraction to the festivities, but without much success. 
Other industries located in Stuttgart include Lennox 
Industries, established in 1974, which employs 983 
people in the manufacturing of air-conditioning 
equipment. Stuttgart Regional Medical Center, 

which provided for the healthcare needs of the region 
starting in 1957, became part of Baptist Health and was 
renamed Baptist Health Medical Center—Stuttgart in 
2009. 


In 1989, a movie called Rosalie Goes Shopping was 
filmed and set mostly in Stuttgart. 


The Stuttgart public school system now consists of an 
elementary school, middle school, junior high school, 
and high school. In addition, there are four private 
Christian schools. Phillips Community College of the 
University of Arkansas in Helena-West Helena (Phillips 
County) also has a branch campus in Stuttgart. 

In 1996, the Fish Farming Experimental Laboratory 
(FFEL) merged with the USDA-ARS and became 
known as the Stuttgart National Aquaculture Research 
Center (SNARC). A few years later, the name was 
changed to the Harry K. Dupree Stuttgart National 
Aquaculture Research Center (HKDSNARC) in honor of 
its retiring director. 


Attractions 


The Wings Over the Prairie Festival, which began in 
1936, is the largest festival of its kind on the Grand 
Prairie, drawing thousands of people each year. The 
present-day Museum of the Arkansas Grand 

Prairie began in 1974 and details the history and culture 
of the region. The Arkansas County Courthouse in 


Stuttgart is listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 


Map of Stuttgart, Arkansas 


The map below shows the location of Stuttgart in the state of 
Arkansas. Little Rock, Arkansas, is in Pulaski County, just 
northwest of Stuttgart. 
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Rice Farming 


A test field for rice farming at The Rice Center research facility in 
Stuttgart is shown below. 


How Did Isaac Walton Get Interested in Rice Farming in 
Arkansas? 


As noted earlier in his obituary, Isaac Walton somehow got 
interested in Arkansas rice farming. In fact, he was returning to 
Fairbury from Arkansas, when he died in the St. Louis hotel. 


The August 18, 1913, Arkansas Gazette, published the following 
story. 


TO BUILD RICE BARNS. 


Gillett, Aug. 17—William Sanger and Isaac Walton will 
each build large rice barns in North Gillett, near the 
railroad track. They will be able to hold crop if prices are 
not satisfactory at threshing time. 


Isaac Walton was apparently well known in the Stuttgart, Arkansas, 
area, because a death notice for him was published in the August 21, 
1913 Daily Arkansas Gazette. 


ISAAC WALTON 


Gillett, Aug. 20.—Isaac Walton of Fairbury, Ill., the 
largest rice grower in this vicinity, died in St. Louis 
Saturday on his way home from inspecting his holdings 
here. It is supposed that his wife and brother will 
continue the business. Mr. Walton while here awarded 
the contract for a large rice barn in North Gillett. He had 
spent many thousands of dollars in this part of Arkansas 
county. 


Isaac Walton's Second Wife 


Isaac Walton's second wife was Sarah Ann "Sallie" Thompson. She 
was born on August 1, 1861, in Ridgeway, Pennsylvania. She was 
the daughter of Moses Robinson Thompson (1830-1880) and 
Cynthia Jane Herr (1832-1920). 


She had a brother, Benjamin Franklin Thompson, who was born on 
February 20, 1868, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The brother was 
often known as B.F. Thompson. 


B. F. Thompson married Helen D. Quigley (1873-unknown). They 
had a son, Benjamin Franklin Thompson, Jr., who was born in 1911 
and died in 2001. 


The Blade has several stories where B.F. Thompson visited his 
sister, Mrs. Isaac Walton, in Fairbury, both before and after Isaac 
Walton's death in 1913. 


Mrs. Isaac Walton moved from Fairbury to the Stuttgart, Arkansas, 
area in 1920. The September 5, 1919, Pantagraph published a story 
regarding her departure. 


—A farewell reception was tendered Mrs. Isaac Walton 
and Mrs. Grace Thompson Saturday at the home of Mrs. 
Robert Henning, by members of the Culture Club. Mrs. 
Walton leaves soon for Arkansas to reside, and Mrs. 
Thompson to join her son in Minneapolis. 


On page 66 of The Rice Journal, there is a biography of B.F. (1868- 
unknown). 


B. F. Thompson Operates Large Rice Acreage in 
DeWitt Section 


A well known director of the Southern Rice Growers 
Association is B. F. Thompson of Little Rock, Ark. 
Thompson is president of the Walton Arkansas Rice Co., 
which has about five thousand acres under cultivation in 
the DeWitt section and still has about fifteen hundred 
acres of raw land to develop. 


Mr. Thompson is a native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn. 
After leaving college he studied law and practiced his 
profession at Pittsburg, Pa., and Clarksburg, W. Va. 
During a good part of this time he was also 

interested in other business principally in coal, oil and 
gas operations. His wide business experience made it 


possible for him to make a big success of the large 
interests with which he is now associated. 


In 1914 Mr. Walton went to Arkansas and became 
interested with his sister, Mrs. Isaac Walton, in rice 
culture, and he has ever since been an optimistic rice 
enthusiast. He is of the progressive type of business men 
and a booster for Arkansas, being emphatic in his beliefs 
that his adopted state has advantages for the successful 
culture of rice that are possessed by no other section. 


Mr. Thompson is a strong advocate for all public 
improvements and when ever he can do anything to 
advance the cause of good roads, drainage, etc., he is 
always eager to respond. He believes in cooperation 
among the farmers not only in the marketing of their 
crops but in all other matters in which they are 
collectively interested, such as securing labor, 
conserving fuel costs, upkeep of farm implements and 
disposition of equipment and machinery that is not 
needed. In other words he is a stickler for the efficiency 
that every big business man knows is the secret of 
success. 


Since becoming interested in the rice industry with Mrs. 
Walton, Mr. Thompson has increased their acreage from 
about 1200 acres a year to about 3,000 acres. He 
organized the Walton Arkansas Rice Company in which 
are interested with him, his sister, Mrs. Walton and M. 
R. Crandall of Gillett, Ark., who has been his able 
assistant in developing their properties. 


Mr. Thompson has been instrumental in developing and 
improving 3,500 acres of rice land in the past five years 
and has had installed and equipped with the best up-to- 
date machinery eighteen irrigation plants. Mr. 
Thompson's home is in Little Rock, and he 

personally keeps in constant touch with the large 
properties under his management. He was elected to the 


Board of Directors of the Southern Rice Growers 
Association at their annual meeting in 1919. His opinion 
is highly respected in matters that have to do with the 
management of the Association’s affairs and the 
members of the organization may be glad they have a 
man of Mr. Thompson's ability to assist in solving the 
many problems that are constantly arising in the conduct 
of their business. 


B. F. THOMPSON. 


2nd Wife of Isaac Walton Files to Collect His Civil War Pension 


On April 30, 1923, Mrs. Sarah T. Walton filed an application to 
collect Isaac's Civil War pension. She was living in Arkansas when 
she applied for this pension. 


STATE FROM 
i. WHICH FILED, PILED, 


APPLICATION NO. | CERTIFICATE NO. 


: Invalid, 


= Widow = 1224 (180 a ZENE TK 


B.F. Thompson Files Bankruptcy in 1929 


The May 9, 1929, Star Progress newspaper, published the following 
story. 


NOTICE IN BANKRUPTCY 


District Court of the United States, Western District of 
Arkansas, Harrison Division. 


In the matter of Benjamin F. Thompson, Bankrupt. No. 
206 in Bankruptcy. 


Notice on Petition for Discharge 


Notice is hereby given that the said Benjamin F. 
Thompson, Bankrupt has filed application for discharge 
in bankruptcy, and that it has charge in bankruptcy, and 
that it has been ordered by the court that a hearing be 
had upon said application before said court on the 15 day 
of June, 1929, at Harrison in said district, at 10 o'clock in 
the forenoon, at which hearing all creditors and other 
persons in interest may appear and show cause, if any 
they have, why the prayer of said petitioner should not 
be granted. 


Harrison, Ark., May Ist, 1929 
Attest: Wm. S. Wellshear, Clerk. 
By Isaac Stapleton, Deputy Clerk 


Note that 1929 was the start of the Great Depression. Many 
businessmen had to declare bankruptcy in 1929. 


Since Isaac Walton's second wife was in business with her brother, 
B.F. Thompson, it is likely that she was financially wiped out as 
well. 


Final Resting Place of Sarah Ann Thompson (1861-unknown) 
and Her Brother B.F. Thompson (1868-1941) 


In the 1940 U.S. Census, Sarah is living with her brother, B.F. 
Thompson, at 501 East 7th street, Little Rock, Arkansas. The census 
taker misspelled her last name. Her last name is listed as Wharton, 
and it should have been Walton. 


The household members living at that address were as follows. 


B. F. Thompson, age 72, born in Pennsylvania. 

Helen Thompson, wife, age 67, born in Pennsylvania. 
Katherine Thompson, daughter, 34, born in West Virginia. 
Ben F. Jr., son, aged 29, born in West Virginia. 

Sarah Wharton, sister, age 78, born in Pennsylvania, widowed. 


The Arkansas State death record index shows that B. F. Thompson 
died on October 23, 1941, in Pulaski County. This is the county 
where Little Rock, Arkansas, is located. At this time, the burial 
location for B.F. Thompson is unknown. 


The August 21, 1942, Arkansas Gazette, published a wedding 
announcement for Benjamin Franklin Thompson, Jr. 


Thompson-Jefferies Ceremony 


At a simple ceremony last evening at Christ Episcopal 
church chapel, Miss Julia Crofton Jefferies, daughter of 
Mrs. Samuel Smith Jefferies and the late Mr. Jefferies, 
became the bride of Benjamin Franklin Thompson, son 
of Mrs. B. F. Thompson Sr., and the late Mr. Thompson. 
The Rev. Prentice A. Pugh, pastor of the Church of the 
Advent of Nashville, Tenn., read the service in the 
presence of the families. The couple was unattended. 


Mrs. G. H. Mathis, organist, played a program of nuptial 
music which included "Because" by d'Hardelot, 
"Andante" by Tschailowsky and "Oh, Perfect Love." 
"Liebestraume" by Liszt was played softly throughout 
the ceremony. 


The bride, who was given in Marriage by her brother, 
William L. Jefferies, wore a navy blue crepe dress with 
accessories of white. She pinned a peach colored orchid 
at her shoulder. 


Mrs. Thompson is the grand-daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Jefferies of Clarendon and of Mrs. R. L. 
Crofton and the late Mr. Crofton, formerly of Memphis. 
She attended Little Rock Junior College and Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. 


Mr. Thompson is the grandson of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson Thompson and of the late Mr. and Mrs. John 


B. Quigley of Lock Haven, Pa. He attended the Little 
Rock Junior College, the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and the Eastman School of Business, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He is an investigator for the 
Arkansas Ordinance Plant. 


After a short wedding trip the couple will live at 1517 
South Taylor street. 


Out-of-town relatives attending the wedding included 
Mr. and Mrs. Estes W. Mann of Memphis, Tenn., Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Jefferies of Clarendon and Mrs. A. C. 
Sidner and daughter, Anne, of Fremont, Neb. 


Note that B.F. Thompson Sr. is listed as deceased at the time of the 


wedding. This is correct since the Arkansas state records show he 
died on October 23, 1941. 


The last trace of Isaac Walton's second wife is from Ancestry.com. 
In the 1942 City Directory of Little Rock, Arkansas, she is listed as 
shown below. 


Sarah T. (wid Isaac) r1517 S. Taylor 
She is not listed in any City Directories after the year 1942. 


Extensive internet searching was unable to determine the death dates 
and locations for Isaac Walton's second wife. The burial location for 
her brother, B. F. Thompson, is unknown at this time. It is likely 
both are buried in the Little Rock area. Since B. F. Thompson had to 
declare bankruptcy, it could be both him and his sister are buried in 
unmarked graves, because they could not afford grave stones. 


How Did Isaac Walton Learn About Arkansas Rice Farming? 


The author suspects that Isaac Walton first learned of Arkansas rice 
farming in one of two alternative methods. 


It is possible Isaac Walton learned of Arkansas rice farming himself, 
then he passed this knowledge to his second wife, who it turn, 
passed it along to her brother, B. F. Thompson, Sr. 


Or conversely, B. F. Thompson first learned about Arkansas rice 
farming, and the knowledge spread from him to his sister, then on 
Isaac Walton. 


CHAPTER 9 
Alma Lewis James 


Alma Lewis James (1899-1979), was a Fairbury historian and 
author. She published her book Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars in 
1967. Ten years later, in 1977, she published a second edition of her 
book. New copies of her second edition can still be purchased from 
the Fairbury Echoes Museum. 


In her book, she devotes several pages to the Walton family. These 
references are excerpted and shown below. 


Under the cut-throat competition, the little businesses 
came and went, except the Walton brothers, Isaac and 
Wesley, who had the wisdom and the foresight to 
consider Fairbury the shopping center of a rural 
community instead of a mining town, and they prospered 
accordingly. They even lowered their own prices when 
the grain markets went down for any length of time, and 
all the churches and ministers in Fairbury received a 
special discount on all their goods. Not only that, but the 
farmers were always certain of a really genuine and 
friendly welcome at their store. One of the brothers 
could always stop to chat, and there were plenty of 
chairs for those who had to wait. 


It was the Walton Brothers, with a couple of other 
merchants, who raised the windmill in Livingston 
Square, so that the farmers might water their horses 
more conveniently. Later, they provided a drinking 
fountain for the public, and erected the clock on the 
town hall. 


The brothers had begun business at the west end of Main 
Street, just off Livingston Square, and had grown to 
occupy four store buildings, each with a different front, 


but they were all connected in the back. They separately 
housed their millinery, dry goods, clothing, and 
groceries. A third brother, Ben Walton, operated the 
grist mill across the street. 


Three times Walton's store was burned to the ground: 
1884, 1896, and 1923. The first fire started in the grist 
mill and leaped across the street to the store buildings. 
This was one of the occasions when the fire engine 
broke down, and twenty-two firms were destroyed 
before the fire burned itself out. 


The Walton loss, alone, was one hundred and twenty 
five thousand dollars. Ben took bankruptcy, thereby 
ruining a number of farmers who had taken all their 
grain to him, and he removed to California that same 
year; but Isaac and Wesley, "Retailers of Everything", 
bought a new site, and erected a new "Palace of Trade", 
with show windows lit by gas jets. 


This new building gave further scope to the brothers, 
who were already well known for their progressiveness. 
As early as 1878, they had introduced a five and ten cent 
counter, and had begun the delivery of their goods. 
"Walton Bros. put on the road this week, behind a fine 
black steed, one of the finest delivery wagons ever seen 
on wheels in this town. Billy Stevens manipulates the 
ribbons and delivers the goods with lightning rapidity." 


By 1880, a primitive telephone connected their mill and 
the depot, and, later, the store with the coal mine. They 
expanded and built a hotel. They introduced a hearse "of 
tasteful pattern and finish". They gave generously to 
local charity. They advertised extensively in the Blade, 
too. 


Full-page ads were common, and a number of times they 
ran four pages; they sent out hand bills to the 
neighboring communities. One issue of the Blade 


contained a color chart for their paints which had been 
laboriously pasted into each separate copy. 


They were the leading merchants in Fairbury when, in 
1896, they were burned out again. This time the firemen 
had been up all night with two other conflagrations, and 
the Walton flames spread so rapidly that they had to call 
the Chenoa company for help. The Chenoa men had only 
eight minutes to catch the train, but they did it. They 
loaded the hose cart on the tender, wedged themselves 
along side, and the engineer threw the throttle wide 
open. He managed a mile a minute, and reached 
Fairbury ahead of time; but the fire had already reached 
such proportions that all they could do was to protect the 
other buildings nearby. The Walton brothers took an 
eighty-seven thousand dollar loss that time, since only a 
small part of it was covered by insurance. 


Three weeks after this, two full-page advertisements in 
the Blade announced their temporary removal to their 
implement store across the street. They had paid spot 
cash for everything, and the rebuilding began 
immediately. The Grand Opening of the new "Palace of 
Trade" was held in September of that same year, with 
the sincere good wishes of the whole of Fairbury, for 
they had earned the genuine admiration and respect of 
everyone. 


There was only one time, as indicated by their 
advertising, that they had got "stuck" in their buying, and 
that was with the "Memoirs of General Grant". This 
book had been published by Samuel Clemens, who 
wrote under the name of "Mark Twain". General Grant 
and his wife had so won his sympathy that, as a 
publisher of the autobiography, he had made them heavy 
financial advances. 


To at least break even on the project, his manager hired 
salesmen to peddle the book from door to door, as was 


the custom. One of these high-powered men unloaded a 
considerable part of his stock at Walton's. 


At first, these were simply offered for sale; and then, 
presently, the approaching holidays brought the notice: 
"Grant's Memoirs all complete in one volume, cloth 
bound. Just the thing for your boy, only $1 at Walton's." 
Evidently the books still refused to move, for there was 
distinct desperation in: "A volume of Grant's Memoirs 
goes with each suit and overcoat during the holidays at 
Walton Bros." A good many bookcases in Fairbury still 
harbor the Grant's Memoirs that grandpa got instead of 
an extra pair of pants. 


(That was the same Christmas that A. H. Mundt, the 
jeweler, advertised: "The nicest perfect diamond rings 
you ever saw at $10 to $12.90.") Walton's also offered 
buffalo robes for winter driving, kangaroo and sealskin 
shoes for men, as well as Mikado bustles for women. 
The latter followed the appearance of a Light Opera 
Company in Fairbury. 


Their most sensational publicity venture, however, was 
the balloons they sent up at the Fourth of July 
celebration, and again during the Fair. Attached to the 
balloons was the guarantee of a new suit of clothes for 
the finder, and as they drifted away over the town, their 
progress was closely attended by a crowd of men and 
boys on foot, bicycles and horseback. The races were 
close, and the competition was keen, and the whole thing 
was regarded by everyone as highly successful. 


The other stores gave lively competition to Walton's. 
Ramsey's Post Office Store was just around the corner 
on Livingston Square. It offered tobacco, school and 
blank books, nice library lamps, the best five-cent cigars 
in the country, candy and nuts, patent medicines of all 
kinds, stationery, toys, velocipedes, wagons, croquet 
sets, Rogers groups of statuary, oranges, lemons and 


violins to tempt the citizens who came regularly, twice a 
day, for their mail, as the post office was in the back of 
the store. 


It was a popular meeting place for the young, as well as 
a social center for the more elderly, and hurried 
businessmen, trying to wedge their way to the postal 
window through all the visiting, were driven to frenzy 
when they discovered that the postmaster himself had 
stopped for a prolonged gossip. Bitter protests only drew 
a cold warning: "When you wish for your mail, do not 
stand opposite your box and pound on the number." Any 
week day was good shopping, but Saturday night was 
the big time downtown. Farmers brought their wives and 
children, and sometimes there would be three hundred 
teams tied to the hitching racks along Main Street. Most 
people traveled in wagons then, for only a few of the 
more affluent could afford buggies. 


Nicks from the Blade 


Alma Lewis James also went through the old Blade newspapers, and 
selected snippets of news stories. She called these Nicks from the 
Blade. The snippets relating to the Walton family are shown below. 
Unfortunately, some of them were not dated. 


Walton Bros. put on the road this week, behind a fine 
black steed, one of the finest delivery wagons ever seen 
on wheels in this town. Billy Stevens manipulates the 
ribbons and delivers the goods with lightning rapidity. 


Chateau de Walton 
Isaac Walton moves into his new residence on North 
First Street. 


February 21, 1880 Telephone to be put in from Walton’s 
mill to the depot. Walton Bros. purchased a hearse for 


their undertaking business. It is of tasteful pattern and 
finish. 


September 18, 1880 Walton Bros. and Westervelt and 
Co. and other businessmen had a windmill erected in 
Livingston Square this week by J.H. Howarth, agent. 
The mill is put there for the furnishing of water from a 
well for the benefit of farmers who come to town with 
teams. The mill is one of the best, and its labors will be 
appreciated by those for whose benefit it was created. 


January 1, 1881 

Walton Bros. buy coal mine. 

Walton's bought Remington corner, Locust and Third, 
and will build 


Walton Bros. will begin work on their hotel building 
soon. 


June 10, 1887 Walton’s have a telephone from the store 
to the elevator. It is the same kind as the one connecting 
the store and the coal shaft. The telephone works very 
satisfactorily. 


Mrs. Will Nimmo is suing Walton's for $5,000.00 
damages for the death of her husband in their mine. 


May 31, 1890 T.A. Beach, president of the Fairbury 
Driving Association, was taking an airing in a cart 
behind his famous thoroughbred roadster mare. As he 
was turning Walton’s Elevator corner a farm wagon 
frightened the mare, who upset the cart and ran away. 
The farmer yelled “Whoa!” and stopped her. Beach had 
a few bruises and a badly busted road cart. 


September 27, 1890 In lighting the gas jets in Walton’s 
show windows, a clerk dropped a lighted match on the 
cotton in a display. The blaze was quickly put out. 


December 13, 1890. Fire at Walton’s coal mine. Four 
mules burned. 


Walton’s have a new $1500 funeral car. They will 
remodel the old one into a white one for infants and 
young persons. Mr. Pence will have an undertaking 
department unrivaled in this vicinity. 


Fairbury is to have a new double brick business building, 
Walton’s and Swing and Steidinger’s. 


Walton’s drinking fountain has two spouts and is ice 
cooled. They are public benefactors. 


The First National bank, the bank of LB Dominy and 
Walton Bros. have employed Chris Hahn as night 
watchman. He will pass from one bank to the other 
going inside each one in turn and staying 20 minutes at 
each visit. 


Isaac Walton’s wife Sarah, died. (Card of thanks) Whole 
column obituary. 


April 18, 1896 Big Store in Ashes Walton Bros. Palace 
of Trade catches fire at midday and is soon a furnace of 
flames. Many other Concerns lose. The losses are only 
partially covered by insurance, and a few have no 
insurance. A fine structure will be built on the ruins. A 
picture of the fire, with a two and a half column account 
of the same. Nothing in the store was saved. Virgin’s 
property was saved, but the house things were damaged 
by reckless violence in moving them. The Chenoa fire 
company was called, and made the train in 8 minutes. 
They got the hose cart on the tender of the engine and 
themselves alongside. The train got here ahead of time. 
It went a mile a minute. Walton’s loss was $75,000 on 
stock and $12,000 on the building. Carrithers and Agard 
loss $1,800.00, insurance $400.00. Their library was 
burned. Dr. Rayburn, loss $1,500.00. Insurance $800.00. 


Jay Tyler, barber and baths, loss $750.00. Insurance 
$750.00. Others firms surrounding were partly damaged. 
Dr. Rayburn is moving to the Claudon Bank Building. 
May 9, 1896 Walton’s have two full page ads of new 
goods. They are in their agricultural room on the south 
side of the street. They paid spot cash for everything. 
The other fire of twelve years ago was almost a total 
loss, too. The citizens want a shoe factory to locate here. 
Schouler’s bakery and ice cream parlor. May 16, 1896 
Ida Steers and Charles Burrell shooting. Burrell, a 
jealous hired hand, shoots and kills girl who did not like 
him. She died four days after the shooting. To Mr. and 
Mrs. F.L. Churchill, a son. Dr. Lewis. A new water 
pump has been ordered for the city. May 30, 1896 The 
fire company has 300 feet of new hose and two new 
nozzles for the next fire. 


September 19, 1896 New Palace of Trade. Walton 
Brothers and Employees rejoice in the completion of 
their magnificent new quarters. 


April 16, 1897 The Anti-Horse Thief Association had a 
pair of blood hounds here on trial. They were sent back 
as not satisfactory. Westervelt and Co. advertise pure 
maple syrup from Ohio at $1.00 a gallon. The double 
portrait of the Walton Brothers again, larger size 


Walton’s are to send up a balloon on the Fourth of July 
with an order attached to it good for a ten dollar suit of 
clothes. The balloon is to be sent up from the store 


The telephone exchange is being put in shape in 
Walton’s Building. Twenty instruments are thus far 
connected. The cables for the others failed to arrive. 
They will eventually have 100. Work is being pushed on 
the line between Fairbury and Pontiac. 


Walton’s balloon: The air was still, and it rose 
beautifully to a great height and sailed away steadily to 


the Northeast. Thousands watched until it finally sank 
below the tree tops. A number of young men were hot 
after it on bicycles, but Charles Fetzer got in first and 
captured the prize. The balloon came down in Hugh 
Robinson’s field a little north and west of the Fugate 
school house. 


December 17, 1897 Conerus cigar, La Belle Anna. 
Christmas store windows: Bethard’s has a Santa Claus 
who goes into a cabin and lights up the interior. This 
always has a crowd around it. Walton’s display was 
made up by Charles Neitz. It was a ship made of shirts, 
neckties and umbrellas. They also had a window of toys. 
Stuckey and Co. had a sawmill scene. 


1898-- 43 years ago Isaac Walton began working for 
David Crum for $5.00 a month, the first money he ever 
earned. 


1898-- John Walton left to attend the University of 
Southern California 


Walton’s Mill stood where Honeggers Mill is now. 


The first of the Walton fires occurred October 14, 1884. 
It started in the grist mill but leaped across the street to 
the mercantile stores. The fire engines would not work, 
and twenty-one other firms were destroyed before the 
fire finally burned itself out. No wonder Johnny Scibird, 
at an earlier date had written so bitterly about the state of 
repair of the engines. Walton’s loss that time was 
$125,000. The total damage done was about $200,000. 
Their next fire was April 14, 1896, when they were 
again wiped out with a loss of $30,000. Now these were 
just the spectacular blazes downtown. In addition to 
them, every few nights somebody’s house was afire. No 
one went to bed without carefully arranging their clothes 
close at hand so that they could be put on instantly. Even 
if it wasn’t actually ones turn to call the fire department 


boys, if it was in the neighborhood one got busy on his 
own roof with buckets of water to douse the sparks. The 
women of the household did the filling and carrying. An 
Eastsider would spend the next day or two weighing the 
evidence as to who was most likely to have done it, and 
then he would buy himself a box of matches and some 
dark night he would slip over to the West end and set 
fire to the other fellow’s place. 


The Marsh’s, who owned most of West Fairbury, and 
the Amsburys, who owned most of East Fairbury, were 
the ringleaders in this merry little game. There was no 
room for neutrals, either. The dividing line was Second 
Street, and even the small fry were at war. This ran at 
high pitch during the latter part of the ‘60’s and the early 
part of the ‘70’s. Articles were published in the local 
papers copies of which were unfortunately not 
preserved, accusing each other by name of having set the 
fires. 


The indignant defendants promptly started suits for 
alleged slander, and they tried to get indictments before 
the Grand Jury. This feud did not die out until, ruined by 
the lawsuits and fires, the Marshes and Amsbury’s either 
died or moved away. When the citizens of Fairbury had 
opportunity to catch their breath and really consider their 
losses, they called a mass meeting, and in January, 1872, 
the following resolutions were adopted; “Resolved that 
such deeds are a blight upon our city and an infamous 
stain upon the characters of the perpetrators, instead of 
upon those who would so defame; that we regard with 
horror and astonishment the actions of men, prostituting 
their official position to carry out personal spite against 
their fellow citizens at public expense; that we are 
utterly opposed to such person, and believe such attempt 
to be the result of vindictive personal feeling, generated 
by an old feud on the part of their enemies in the hope to 
shield themselves from damages in certain suits now 
pending against them in the courts.” 


There was one comic case in all this misfortune. Andy 
Claudon, who had a bad reputation for crooked dealing, 
was arrested and brought to trial for burning down the 
house where he was rooming. The fire had been started 
by kerosene in the basement, and things looked bad for 
Andy. He was engaged to Judge McDowell’s daughter, 
and the old gentleman prepared to defend him. Boiled 
down, his speech to the jury hinged the whole defense 
on the question of whether those spots of kerosene went 
UP the stairs, or whether they went DOWN the stairs, 
and with his conclusion, the worthies were so befuddled 
with the Judge’s verbosity that they let Andy go. 


John Walton married Carrie Lewis, daughter of 
Crawford Lewis, and niece of Dr. George C. Lewis. 
Both thought the other had lots of money, but it turned 
out well, anyway. 


Livingston Square was where the water tower is now. 
The north side was the McDowell buildings. The old 
Swarm house, still standing, in the middle of the block, 
was the last store to the west. On the corner of First 
Street was their dry goods store with the Hall above, 
then their hardware store and bank. Livingston Square 
was open on the west. On the south was the Arcade 
Block, still standing. Ben Walton operated a mill where 
Honegger’s not stands. He went into bankruptcy and the 
farmers lost their grain and went broke. They would sell 
no more grain to him but he continued to operate the 
mill until he left and went to California. On the East, the 
post office was behind the present Dr. Page residence on 
the alley. The drug store was in front and the post office 
was in the back. 


July 7, 1883 The boys at Walton’s mill turn a jet of 
steam in rat holes and mash the half scalded rodents as 
they crawl out of the holes. They actually bag one rat out 
of a possible ten. 


1884-- Walton Mill Burns Last Saturday morning at 1:45 
the alarm of fire was sounded by officer Redd. Hardly 
was it sounded before Walton Bros. grist mill was 
enveloped in flames. The flames leaped across the street 
and set fire to the large mercantile establishment of 
Walton Bros. It also jumped across the railroad tracks 
and set fire to the stockyards of Combes and McDonald, 
the blacksmith shop of George Westervelt, Odell’s 
Checkrow factory, J.R. Smith’s Commission store and 
Decker’s lumber office. The fire engine would not work 
and the fire had to burn itself out. Walton Bros. loss on 
stock and building, $125,000. 


Others burned out were: J.D. Hornbeck restaurant; Mrs. 
Chas. Sheley, dressmaking; J.M. Hovey, photographer; 
Joerias Yoe, saloon; M.J. Thompson, harness shop; Mrs. 
D. Kelly, Milliner; A.W. Zane, store building; Louis 
Werling, store building; C.B. Thompson, sewing 
machines; Moore Sisters, dressmakers; John Hinkle, 
restaurant; J.B. Lawrence, shoe shop; Maple Bros., 
harness shop; Gilbe and Hutson, marble dealers; W.C. 
Tresige, photographer; J.L. Marsh, building. Total losses 
about $200,000. August 2, 1884 Ben Walton moves to 
California. 


Tuesday noon Walton Bros. commenced building a mill 
on the site of the one recently destroyed by fire. 


July 26, 1890 Frank Churchill has purchased Walton’s 
Grain Elevator. 


CHAPTER 10 
Building Locations and Fires 


The First Grocery Store 


Isaac Walton and his brother Wesley started their business in 1868 
by buying a small grocery store. There are several references to this 
first store being at the intersection of First and Locust. 
Unfortunately, these references do not identify which corner of the 
intersection the store was located. 


Fortunately, a November 11, 1949, Blade article helps us to 
precisely locate the first Walton's store. In that article, it says the 
first store was at the intersection of First and Locust, where in 1949 
the A. & B. Sales and Service store was located. The author checked 
with several veteran residents of Fairbury, and they all identified this 
location was the northeast corner of that intersection. 


No photographs of this first grocery store are known to exist. 
The First Department Store 


As the Walton brothers expanded their business, they moved a 
couple doors to the east on Locust Street. This placed their store 
across the street from their other brother Benjamin's grain mill, on 
the south side of Locust Street. The original location of the Walton's 
small grocery store and where they expanded to is shown as follows. 


1885 Sanborn Map of Fairbury 


Location of Walton’s first grocery store in 
1868. In 1949, it was A. & B. Sales and 
Service. 


Isaac and Wesley expanded their store 
into these locations, which were burned in 
the October 11, 1884 fire. 
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Benjamin Walton sold his grist mill and 
elevator to his brothers Isaac and Wesley 
shortly before the 1884 fire. It was then 
rebuilt after the fire. 


No photographs of the Walton buildings prior to the 1884 fire are 
known to exist. 


The 1884 Fire 

The Blade published a story about the 1884 fire. 
October 16, 1884 
Fairbury Blade 
FAIRBURY'S FIRE FIEND. 
The Biggest Yet. 
$200,000 Gone Up in Smoke. 
Originates in Walton's Mill. 
Full List of Property Destroyed 
Incidents, Etc. 
At 1:45 last Saturday morning, October 11th, the alarms 
of fire were sounded from the engine house, by Police 
Officer Redd. Hardly was the first tap of the bell given, 
before Walton Brothers’ grist mill was enveloped in a 
solid sheet of flames. The wind which blew from the 
east, was very light at the outstart, and yet only a few 
minutes sufficed for the flames to leap across the road 
and catch in the large mercantile block owned by Walton 
Bros. and occupied as follows: 
Corner restaurant, L. D. Hornbeck. 


Walton Bro's. millinery store, operated by Mrs. Fisher. 


Walton Bro's. dry goods, clothing, grocery, hardware 
and furniture stores. 


J. M. Hovey, photograph gallery. 


Next in order after Walton's block came Yoe's saloon. 
M. J. Thompson, harness shop. 


Mrs. D. Kelley, millinery store. 


Moore Sisters, dressmaking, over M. J. Thompson's. 
Louis Werling's building, (vacant). 

John Rinkie, restaurant and residence. 

J. B. Lawrence, shoe shop. 

Mapel Bros. harness shop. 

Gilbo & Hutson, marble works. 

W. C. Tresize, photograph gallery. 

Louis Werling's barn, on his residence property. 


At this point the fire reached Second street, which runs 
north and south past Ramsey's drug store, when its 
course in this direction was stopped. 


But, while the fire raged furiously in the territory above 
named, it was also sweeping eastward on the opposite 
side of the street, destroying the stock yards and 
buildings of Combs & McDonald, the dry house or 
warehouse of Walton Brothers, containing a large 
quantity of grain; the blacksmith shop of George 
Westervelt, and Walton Bros. two-story building filled 
with wagons. 


From this point the fire crept along against the wind to 
the southward, first burning a box car standing on the 

track near the mill, and from there to several corn cribs 
south of the railroad, a bin containing 12,000 bushel of 


oats, thence west to Odell's Check-Rower works and 
Walton Bros. planing mill. 


The lumber office of John Decker, and the commission 
store of J. R. Smith both in Arcade block, just across the 
street from the mill, were also destroyed completely. 


One of the most aggravating features was the utter 
failure of the hand engines to do service. In the first 
place there was no one to operate them, and when finally 
enough men had been coaxed and driven to the brakes, 
there was none to superintend the working of it and 
direct their efforts; and lastly, when the institution was 
doing its best, it had about as much effect on the fire as a 
good window washer would have. A good engine, 
properly manned, would have saved everything except 
the mill. 


The mill was originally built in 1867 by Benj. Walton, 
brother of the Walton Brothers, who sustain much heavy 
losses in this fire. In 1868, it was destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt by Mr. Walton in 1869. Since that time, it has 
narrowly escaped fire on several occasions, the last time 
previous to its final destruction having occurred about 
eight or nine weeks ago. About six weeks ago, Walton 
Bros. purchased the mill of Benj. Walton, and have been 
operating it since to its fullest capacity. The fire, when 
discovered by Policeman Redd, was located in the cobs 
in the engine room, and had gained much headway 
before anything could be done, that there was no help for 
it. The wind, which was but a light breeze at first, 
increased until it blew at a gale, and the flames were 
driven along at a rapid and distinctive rate. 


There seemed to be a remarkable lack of disposition to 
turn in and put out the fire. Only a very few did any 
active work, while a large majority stood around and 
apparently enjoyed the scene. Thousands of dollars 
worth of property might have been saved with very little 


effort. The corn cribs and check-rower factory on the 
south side of the railroad were uselessly destroyed. A 
little work there just as the fire started, would have saved 
them. The loss to the firms is estimated to be upwards of 
$200,000 and will be seriously felt by all. 


The following is a full list of losses, together with the 
insurance: 


Walton Bros., loss on stock and building $125,000; 
insurance $34,000 ?? Loss of mill and contents 
$45,000; Insurance, none. 


J. D. Hornbeck, restaurant, loss on stock and household 
goods, $2,500; insurance $1,500. Saved nothing. 


Mrs. Charles Sheley, dressmaker at Walton Bros., loss 
on sewing machines and fixtures $100, no insurance. 


J. M. Hovey, photographer, over Walton's store, loss on 
fixtures and household goods, $1,200; no insurance. Lost 
everything. 


Jories Yoe, saloon, loss on stock, $700, no insurance. 
Loss on building, $1,000, insured for $300. 


M. J. Thompson, harness shop, loss $1,000, insurance 
$750. Vic Emery loss on tools $150; no insurance. 
Building owned by Walton Bros. 


Mrs. D. Kelly, milliner, loss $500, insurance, $325. 
Building owned by A. N. Zane. 


A.N. Zane, two store buildings, loss $3,000; insurance 
$1,200. 


Louis Werling, store building, loss $500; insurance 
$250. Loss on barn, $300, insurance $100. 


C. B. Thompson, sewing machines, loss $100; no 
insurance. 


Moore Sisters, dressmakers, over Mr. Thompson's, lose 
all their fixtures and household goods, no insurance. 


John Rinkle, restaurant, loss $700 on stock and 
household goods; insured for $400. Building owned by 
Zane. 


J. B. Lawrence, shoe shop, loss small; no insurance. 


Mapel Brothers, harness shop, loss on stock, $500; 
insured for $500. Loss on building, $600; insured for 
$250. 


Gilbo & Hutson, marble dealers, loss of stock and tools, 
$1000; no insurance. 


Octavius Gilbo, living over the marble works, loses 
about $100 on his household goods, no insurance. The 
building was owned by Walton Bros., the rear part of 
which was occupied by them, and was packed to its 
utmost with farming implements, stores, hardware, etc., 
nothing of which was saved. No insurance on the 
building. 


Odell Check-Rower Co., loss on building and stock, 
$2,000; no insurance. 


W. C. Tresize, photographer, loss on fixtures, $800; 
insurance $600. 


W. T. Whitmore, building, occupied by Tresize, loss 
$300; insured for $400. 


John Decker, lumber office and content, loss $700; 
insurance $500. 


J. R. Smith, commission merchant, loss $50; no 
insurance. 


J. L. Marsh, building, occupied by J. R. Smith, loss 
$300, no insurance. 


Combs & McDonald, live stock dealers, loss on pens 
and office, $200; no insurance. 


George Westervelt, blacksmith shop and tools, loss 
$300; insurance, $100. 


Joseph Graff and A. L. Sutton, wearing apparel, loss 
$300; no insurance. 


Walton's mills contained 6,000 bushels of oats, 1,000 of 
corn, and 1,200 bushels of wheat and 1,000 sacks of 
flour. 


Ed Palmer, clerk at Walton Bros., had his hands and face 
badly burned in his efforts to stay the progress of the 
flames. 


Less than $300 worth of goods were saved out of Walton 
Bros. mammoth stock, and less than 160 sacks of flour 
out of the mill. 


A bin containing 12,000 bushels of oats, on the south 
side of the railroad, directly opposite the mill, was 
burned. 


The old rattle-trap of a fire engine ought to have been 
shoved into the fire. What on earth is it good for, 
anyway! It's a pretty looking ornament. 


Isaac Walton returned from Chicago while the fire was 
raging. 


Walton Bros. carried $24,400 insurance on stock and 
buildings, their insurance on the mill having expired last 
spring. 


A car loaded with corn on the side track, near the mill, 
was also burned. 


Walton Bros. had just received an immense stock—all 
now consumed. 


About fifty head of hogs were turned out of the pens, 
east of the mills, thus escaping being burned. 


As usual in such cases, lots of petty thieving was going 
on. 


Business houses are in demand. 
Many farmers came in to see the fire while it was raging. 


Twenty-five clerks at Walton Bros., are thrown out of 
employment by the fire for a while, at least. 


John Rinkle has taken his stock to his house, south of the 
east coal shaft. 


The mill, as it stood with the machinery, cost nearly 
$40,000. 


Mapel Bros. have moved temporarily, into the building 
formerly occupied by Loar Bros, east of Ramsey's drug 
store. Mrs. Kelly has moved what is left of her millinery 
stock, into Judge McDowell's office, for the present. 


Now let's have a steamer. 


Joe Yoe's insurance expired Friday noon, but fortunately 
it was renewed. 


Monday, Walton Bros. opened their vault with a pick 
and crow-bar through the sides. The contents were found 
to be intact. 


The firm of Lambert & Palmer is dissolved. Cause: too 
much loss on room furniture and clothing. 


In Saturday's extras, we stated that the mill was built in 
1879; it should have been 1869. 


Walton Bros. had an insurance of $300 on the warehouse 
east of the mill, and $1,000 on the bin of oats, containing 
12,000 bushels, south of the track. ??? 


Al Sutton was slightly injured by a falling wall, Saturday 
afternoon. 


Saturday and Sunday, twelve teams and forty men were 
employed in hauling away the grain that was saved from 
the mill. 


Sutton and Graff, clerks at Walton's and rooming over 
the store, lost about $300 worth of room fixtures and 
wearing apparel. 


The Wabash Company lost a car valued at $500, filled 
with five hundred bushels of shelled corn, worth $200. 


J. R. Smith is building on the old location. 
It is a singular fact, yet nevertheless true, that, but a 
small percent of our inhabitants were at the fire, were 


not aware of it until morning. 


The burning of the mill throw twenty men out of 
employment. 


R. B. Lawrence has his boot and shoe shop over 
Ramsey's drug store. 


The boiler at the mill passed through the fire hardly 
injured. 


Mapel Bros. will build a brick building on their site this 
fall. 


The fire was seen at points forty miles away. 


Walton Bros. scales opposite Westervelt's blacksmith 
shop, are being repaired. 


Louis Werling, is building a barn on the site of the one 
burned. 


The cause of so small amount amounts of insurance is 
owing to the high rate—S per cent. 


Ten thousand rats are out of house and home by the 
destruction of the mill. 


Joe Yoe has opened up his saloon in the Arcade block, in 
the room vacated by the Free Methodist church people. 


The miners were taken out of Walton's coal mine, 
Saturday and Sunday, and put to work saving the grain 
at the mill. About seventy per cent, was saved and is 
worth about one third of the price paid. 


M. J. Thompson has his harness shop in with Dresser's 
boot and shoe store, in the east end. 


Hundreds of people for miles around visited the scene of 
destruction, Saturday and Sunday. 


The contents of the safe at the mill were all taken out in 
time. The safe lies in a badly demoralized condition. 


Tresize, the photographer will soon be ready for 
business again. 


Every business block has now been burned. 


Walton Bros. headquarters are at the First National 
Bank. 


Combs & McDonald have their offices at Beach & 
Dominy's bank. 


Fred Mitz rooming over Walton Bros. lost $60 in 
money, and Ira Lambert $20. 


Geo. Westervelt has rebuilt his shop at the old place. It is 
a two story building, 25x45 feet. The upper portion will 
be used for a carriage and wagon shop. 


Walton Bros. commenced business in this city in 1867, 
with a capital of only $300. 


It is generally conceded, that although Fairbury has had 
some serious losses by fire, none of them have equaled 
this one in magnitude. It is not saying too much that the 
firm of Walton Brothers, of Fairbury, carried on a larger 
business than any other firm in the State, outside of 
Chicago. Cut out of a town of 2,500 population, a 
business which represents a capital of from $125,000 to 
$150,000, and some idea of the loss to that town can be 
formed. We can conceive of nothing in the way of 
business that would result more disastrously to the 
interests of Fairbury, than the failure of this film to 
continue business here. But they do not propose to die 
just yet. They are possessed with an energy and degree 
of enterprise that has prospered them in the past and will 
profit them in the future. They are not made of the stuff 
that suffers, them to succumb to adverse winds, and a 
few weeks will see them established in business again, 
not as they were before, but with a capacity for making 


their interests more that will be felt by all. In this, they 
have the universal sympathy of the people and their co- 
operative assistance. May their extreme misfortune only 
precede a turn of events that will give them an abundant 
harvest in the near future. 


High Cost of Fire Insurance 


The 1884 Blade story above identified the reason why so few 
businesses had adequate fire insurance coverage. 


The cause of so small amount amounts of insurance is 
owing to the high rate—S per cent. 


In 2018, in the United States, the typical cost of business fire 
insurance ranges from 1/10 of 1% to 3/10 of 1% of the policy 
coverage, per the web site https://tinyurl.com/ycycu9wb. 


The relatively high cost of fire insurance resulted in many 
businesses being under-insured in the three Walton fires. The cost of 
fire insurance may have been relatively high because of the long 
history of fires in Fairbury. 


Chicago Tribune 


The 1884 fire was newsworthy enough that the Chicago Tribune ran 
a story about the fire. They basically copied the Blade story, but 
they were more interested in which insurance companies were going 
to have to make payouts because of the fire. 


October 12, 1884 
Chicago Tribune 
CONFLAGRATIONS. 


Fairbury, Ill., Visited by a Destructive Blaze—The Loss 
Fully $150,000. 


A Block of Stores, a Grain Warehouse, a Mill, and Other 
Buildings Swept Away. 


Fairbury's Disastrous Fire. 


FAIRBURY, Ill., Oct. 11.—{Special]—At 2:15 this 
morning the alarm of fire was sounded from the engine- 
house by a police officer. Hardly was the first tap of the 
bell given before Walton Bros. grist-mill was enveloped 
in a solid sheet of flames. The wind, which blew from 
the east, was very light at the out-start, and yet only a 
few minutes sufficed for the flames to leap across the 
road and catch in the large block owned by Walton Bros. 
and occupied as follows: Corner restaurant, L. D. 
Hornbeck; Walton Bros. millinery store, operated by 
Mrs. Fisher; Walton Bros. dry-woods, clothing, grocery, 
hardware, and furniture store; J. M. Hovey, photograph 


gallery. 


Next in order after the Walton Block came Yoe's saloon, 
M. J. Thomson's harness shop, Mrs. D. Kelley's 
millinery store, Moore Sisters' dressmaking over M. J. 
Thomson's, John Rinkle's restaurant and residence, J. B. 


Lawrence's shoe shop, Gibbs & Hutson's marble works, 
and W. C. Tresize's photograph gallery. At this point the 
fire reached Second street, which runs north and south 
past Ramsey's drug store, when its course in that 
direction was stopped. But while the fire raged furiously 
in the territory above named it was also sweeping 
eastward on the opposite side of the street, destroying 
the stock-yards and building of Combs & McDonald, the 
dry house or warehouse of Walton Bros., containing a 
large quantity of grain, and the blacksmith shop of 
George Westervelt. 


From this point the fire crept along against the wind to 
the southward, first burning a box-car standing on the 
track near the mill, and from there to several corn cribs 
south of the railroad, and thence west to the Odell 
Check-rower Works and Planing-Mill. 


The lumber office of John Decker, and the commission 
store of J. R. Smith, both in Arcade Block, just across 
the street from the mill, were also destroyed completely. 


One of the most aggravating features was the utter 
failure of the hand-engine to do service. In the first place 
there was no one to operate it, and when finally enough 
men had been obtained there was no one to superintend 
the working of it, and, lastly, when the engine was doing 
its best, it had about as much effect on the fire as a good 
window-washer would have. A good engine properly 
manned would have saved everything except the mill. 


The mill was originally built by Benjamin Walton, 
brother of the Walton Bros., who sustain such heavy 
losses in this fire, in 1878. It was destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt by Mr. Walton in 1879. Since that time it has 
narrowly escaped fire on several occasions, the last time 
previous to its final destruction having occurred about 
eight or nine weeks ago. About 6 six weeks ago Walton 


Bros. purchased the mill of Benjamin Walton, and have 
been operating it since to its fullest capacity. 


The fire when discovered was located in the cobs in the 
engine room, and had gained such headway before 
anything could be done that there was no help for it. The 
wind, which was but a light breeze at first, increased 
until it blew a gale, and the flames were driven along it a 
rapid and destructive rate. There seemed to be a 
remarkable lack of disposition to turn in and put out the 
fire. Only a few did any active work. Thousands of 
dollars worth of property might have been saved with 
very little effort. The corn cribs and checkrower factory 
on the south side of the railroad were uselessly 
destroyed. A little work there just as the fire started 
would have saved them. The loss to the town is 
estimated to be upward of $150,000, and will be 
seriously felt by all. 


Walton Bros. loss on stock and buildings is $125,000; 
total insurance, $29,400 as follows: 


N. W. National $ 400 
Hartford 2,000 
Home 5,400 
Underwriters 4,500 
Fire Association 3,000 
Phenix, Brooklyn 2,000 
Queen 1,500 
German-American 3,000 
Springfield F&M 1,000 
North British 3,500 
Westchester 3,400 
Milwaukee Mechanics 500 


Loss on mill and contents, $35,000; no insurance. Loss 
on granaries, $3,000; no insurance. Also 20,000 bushels 
of oats; no insurance. 


J. D. Hornbeck, loss on stock $3,000; insurance in the 
Northern of Aberdeen and London for $1,500. 


Jorias Yoe. loss on building $1,000, insured in the 
Underwriters' for $300: loss on stock $700, no insurance. 


W.T. Whitmore, building, $1,200; insured in the 
California for $600. 


W. C. Treside, stock, $600; insured in the Continental 
for $400, Underwriters’ $100. 


Louis Werting, building. $500; insured in the German of 
Peoria for $250; loss on barn, $300; insured in the 


Northwestern and National for $100. 


Mapel Bros., loss on building, $1,000; insured for $250; 
stock, $700; insured in the Queen for $500. 


Gibbs Hutson, $800; no insurance. 


Mrs. D. Kelly, stock $500; insured in the German- 
American for $375. 


Mary Rinkle, stock $500; insured in the California for 
$300; Northwestern National, $100. 


John Decker, building, $600; insured in the Westchester 
for $500. 


M. S. Thompson, stock, $1,000; insured in the 
Westchester for $500. 


A.N. Zane, buildings, $2,000; insured in the Home for 
$400; Westchester, $400; Continental, $400. 


J. M. Hovey, stock, $1,200; no insurance. 


George Westervelt, stock and building, $300; insured in 
the North British for $100. 


Odell Check-Rower Company, building, loss $3,000; no 
insurance. 


J. R. Smith, loss $50; no insurance. 

V. Emery, loss $100; no insurance. 

Mrs. Charles Shelby, loss $100; no insurance. 
J. L. Marsh, building, $300; no insurance. 


New Building Location after the 1884 Fire 


Isaac and Wesley Walton moved their business about 1-1/2 blocks 
east, to the corner of 3rd and Locust, after the 1884 fire. This 
location is shown below on the 1885 Sanborn map. 
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The next available year of the Sanborn maps is 1892. This map is 


shown below. 
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Photo of Walton Building Before the 1896 Fire 


Rick Wilson provided a very rare photograph of the Walton building 
at the northwest corner of Third and Locust prior to the 1896 fire. 
This photo is shown below. 
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1896 Fire 


The Blade published the story below about the second Walton's fire 
in 1896. 


The Blade on April 18, 1896. 
Big Store In Ashes 


When Sidney Swarm went down into the basement of 
Walton Bros. store building at about one o’clock last 
Tuesday afternoon there was the quiet of a not very brisk 
day in the big establishment and upon the streets outside. 


Within a few minutes the cry of fire was heard and in 
five minutes more Waltons’ “Palace of Trade” with its 
rich and varied contents, was a mass of smoke and 
flame. There was not for a single minute after the fire 
started either hope or opportunity of saving either 
building or contents. 


The fire department was upon the scene immediately but 
the smoke was pouring from every door and window 
before the first stream of water was turned on. The 
flames seemed to appear everywhere almost at the same 
time. The employees of the store hardly realized what 
was coming before they were forced into the street. The 
lady clerks did not save their hats and wraps. Only a 
few armfuls of goods were carried out. When the clerks 
returned for more, they could not go inside. The 
occupants of the offices in the upper story saved 
practically nothing. Some of them rushing out upon the 
alarm and going back, escaped with difficulty. The 
instantaneous and completeness of the destruction was 
astonishing. 


Walton Bros’ establishment was probably the largest in 
the state in a city of less than 5,000 inhabitants. The 


portion burned embraced large stocks of clothing, men’s 
furnishings, dry goods, shelf hardware, groceries, shoes, 
wall paper, millinery and other kinds of general 
merchandise. The heavy hardware, furniture, 
implements, etc., which occupy other buildings and were 
not burned, are still more in value than most commercial 
establishments entire. 


The burned departments occupied three rooms, making 
75 feet front on Locust street, by 130 on Third street. 
The west room ran back 20 feet further. The east 50 feet 
was two stories and a basement, the upper story being 
occupied by offices. The west 25 feet was one story and 
a basement. 


Jay Tyler’s barber shop occupied the southeast corner of 
the basement. The balance of the basement was used for 
various purposes connected with the store. The fire 
started in the basement of the one-story part on the west. 
This was into several compartments. A stairway went 
down on the west side, reaching the bottom a little more 
than halfway to the rear. North of this stairway was a 
number of barrels and cans containing paints and oils. 
Sidney Swarm was at work here when the fire broke out, 
just how is not known. Burning oil or paint was thrown 
against his legs and his pants caught on fire. He threw 
himself down and smothered this out with the aid of his 
left hand, at the same time shouting “fire!” Then he 
rushed up the stairs and raised the alarm. W.K. Stafford 
of the hardware department caught the end of the hose 
that was always kept ready and ran down into the 
basement. He was driven back by the dense smoke. 
Swarm ran past him, catching the hose and laying down, 
played water a minute or so. Then he had to give up. 

He could see nothing and the stairway was in flames. 

He groped his way with difficulty, even finding himself 
in an empty potato bin, to another stairway further east. 
When he reached the main floor the rooms were full of 
fire and smoke and the employees had vacated. Swarm 


crawled on the floor where the smoke was thinner and 
got out at a door on the east side of the building. Only 
his intimate knowledge of the arrangement of the 
basement saved his life. As it was, his right arm was 
severely burned. His pants were burned off to the knee. 


The firemen succeeded in confining the fire to the limits 
named. They made a magnificent and sometimes 
dangerous fight at the west wall and after a brave 
struggle they checked the blaze at that point. Virgin’s 
livery barn situated immediately north of the Walton 
building across the alley was also saved by coolness and 
hard work. The north wall of the Walton building which 
stood and the brick wall of the barn together made a 
barrier that was successfully defended. The windows of 
the Bartlett building across the street east were broken 
by the heat, as were also the plate glass windows of the 
First National bank to the south. The ill-advised zeal of 
the populace damaged the household goods of the Virgin 
family to the extent of several hundred dollars by 
unnecessarily moving those out and using the most 
reckless violence in the process. Several families to the 
north moved out partially. 


The Chenoa fire company got a call for help with only 
eight minutes to make the train in. They hustled like the 
live men they are and got their hose cart on the tender of 
the engine with themselves alongside. The railroad men 
caught the spirit and the train pulled into Fairbury ahead 
of time, having made the twelve mile run in as many 
minutes. 


The Chenoa company was a welcome reinforcement and 
the boys took hold with a will. They won golden 
opinions by their courage and hard work and will always 
have a warm place in the hearts of our people. They 
were W. Groesbeck, chief, W.H. Kanagy, assistant, 
Jacob Balback, Adam Balback, L.L. Silliman, Earl 


Wightman, John Ketcham, Wm. Chapman and C.E. 
Travis. 


The courage and energy displayed by the fire company 
and by some outsiders who took hold as volunteers 
merits the highest praise. If it had not been for the 
gallant fight they made the whole block would have 
been laid in ashes and how much more it is impossible to 
say. The successful fight made to save Virgin’s livery 
barn which was just across the alley in the direct line of 
the wind, was remarkably judicious and well-directed. 
Why the wooden tower of this building did not catch fire 
seems a mystery. The fact that the north wall of the 
Walton building stood when the roof fell doubtless saved 
the barn as well as the Virgin residence and probably 
much more. 


It would be pleasant to be able to give due credit by 
name to all those whose bravery and energy did so much 
to save the city from a vastly more appalling calamity, 
but many a brave act doubtless passed unnoticed. 
Among the firemen who were in the thick of the struggle 
and are entitled to the highest credit are: Fred Baird, 
foreman, Will Langabeer, assistant foreman, Ide Harris, 
Chris Hahn, Bob Harris, John Mapel, James Langabeer, 
John Baird, Louis Weber, Geo. Keyes, Robt. Baird, 
Marden Baker, Wm. Smith, Amos Brown. 


Among those not members of the fire company who 
deserve special mention are: James Lawrence, Harry 
Baird, John Haven, Chas. Anderson, Bert Rose, Chas. 
Lough, Hugh Pence, Marsh Gordon. 


Among those who did fine work in the saving of Virgin 
livery stable are R.W. Mahoney, W.R. Bane, F.I. 
Churchill, Marion Babb, A.R. Fulton, C.C. Hollenback, 
A.F. Filley, George Milne, Vic Crumbaker, Will Braun, 
Frank Combs. 


The insurance losses for Walton Bros. estimated to be at 
least $75,000 on stock and $13,000 on building 
(insurance companies and amounts are listed but 
microfilm is too difficult to read - others listed who 
incurred losses due to the fire were: Carrithers & Agard, 
dentist J.R. Rayburn, barber Jay Tyler, and photographer 
E.M. Phillips.) 


The Bartlett building across the street east was injured, 
as also was the property of Parsons & Cram, Weaver 
Bros., A.H. Mundt and the Local Record, but each of 
whom was fully insured. The First National bank 
building and that adjoining it on the west were also fully 
covered by insurance. G.H. Thompson and Mapel Bros. 
also sustained damages, but their losses were fully 
insured. 


There were also a few minor losses not mentioned here 
which were fully covered by insurance. 


Among those who lost heavily and who were not insured 
were the following: Dr. Dan Brewer $2000, Robinsons 
& Farr $300, Phelps & Moberly $350, C.W. Keck $300. 
C.W. Keck had a daily report with other business written 
and it was lying on his desk for the mail but the fire 
destroyed it. 

G.Y. McDowell’s livery stock suffered little damage. 
Carrithers & Agard have set up their law office in the 
front room of the city hall upstairs. 


The W.G. McDowell brick building was badly damaged. 
The firm of Walton Bros. was formed in 1868 in a small 
way at first, but rapidly gained in wealth and reputation. 
The firm was temporarily crippled by the great fire of 
1884, but continued to widen and increase its business. 
The partners have become quite wealthy and the name of 
Walton Bros. is a synonym for enterprise and fair 
dealing throughout a large part of Illinois. 


Walton Bros. authorize the statement that a new and 
better building will be erected upon the ruins of the one 
burned and that the work will be commenced 
immediately. 


Chicago Tribune 


This fire was also noteworthy enough that the Chicago Tribune 
published the following story. Their main emphasis was listing the 
insurance companies that were impacted by the fire. 


April 16, 1896 
Chicago Tribune 


Fairbury, Ill., April 15.—[Special.]—The loss in 
yesterday's fire in the Walton Bros. brick block is total. 
Walton Bros. are the heaviest losers. Their building, 
with fixtures, was valued at about $15,000, with but 
$5,000 insurance. The stock is valued at over $75,000, 
with $52,500 insurance. The companies on the Walton 


loss are: 

Home, N.Y. $6,000 
Phenix, N.Y. 6,000 
Queen 5,000 
Fire Association 5,000 
Germania 5,000 
Hanover 4,000 
Springfield 3,000 
Manchester 3,000 
N. Y. Und. 3,000 
Mil. Mechanics 3,000 
Continental 2,000 
Phoenix, Conn. 2,000 
N. W. National 2,000 
Phoenix, Eng. 2,000 
Rockford 2,000 
Security, Conn 1,000 


German, Freeport 1,000 


Westchester 1,000 
Niagara 1,000 
Orient 500 


J. Tyler, barber and baths, loss $750, insured $500 in 
Manchester; R. Rayburn, dentist, loss $1,500, insured in 
Phenix of Brooklyn $800; Garrithers & Agard, 
attorneys, loss $1,800, insurance $400, in Westchester. 


1898 Sanborn Map 


Isaac and Wesley Walton rebuilt their store on the same location, 
after the second fire. The 1898 Sanborn map shows the rebuilt store 
after the fire of 1896. 
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1906 Sanborn Map 


The next available Sanborn map, is the map for the year 1906. 


1906 Sanborn Map of Fairbury 
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WALTON BLOCK. 


1911 Sanborn Map 


The last available Sanborn map is for the year 1911. It is shown 
below. 


1911 Sanborn Map of Fairbury 
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Walton Building Prior to the 1923 Fire 


The post card below shows the appearance of the Walton building 
before the fire of 1923. 


lub. by NL Card & Novelty Co. 


1923 Fire 

The Blade published the story below about the fire. 
March 30, 1923 
Fairbury Blade 


WALTON BROS. CO. STORE WIPED OUT IN 
$300,000 FIRE 


In a fire that did damage to an amount estimated at 
between $250,000 and $300,000, the general 
merchandise store of Walton Bros. Co. was completely 
wiped out early Wednesday morning, adjoining 
buildings damaged to the extend of hundreds of dollars 
and a portion of the business and residence district 
threatened. Following the fire of Walton Bros. Co. the 
railroad station caught on fire an was damaged to the 
extent of $3,500 or $4,000. Those having offices in the 
Walton building also suffered a complete loss and 
several of them had no insurance. Just whether or not 
Walton Bros. Co. will rebuild is a matter that has not yet 
been settled. 


Fire Discovered by R. J. Codlin at About Four 
O'clock 


It was just about four o'clock Wednesday morning when 
R. J. Codlin, who was going down the alley back of the 
store to his barn to get ready to drive some people to 
Forrest, noticed a light in the basement. He thought it 
was a fire, after he had started to the telephone office to 
have the telephone operator, Mrs. George Larkin, send 
in an alarm. When he came out, after informing Mrs. 
Larking of the fire, there seemed to be an explosion or 
combustion of some kind in the basement which sent the 
flames shooting up through the stairway leading to the 
alley. The flames also had seemed to jump up through 


into the upper floors. By the time the fire company 
arrived the flames, fanned by a stiff wind from the north 
and slightly to the west, had reached the Hummel studio 
on the second floor, and the whole rear end of the 
building was a mass of flames. The fire burned so fast 
that it was utterly impossible to enter any part of the 
store in an effort to save any of its contents. That the fire 
had been burning for some time before being discovered 
was given credence by the fact that about the time the 
alarm was turned in to central the little light on the 
switchboard indicating the Walton Banking company, 
came on, which showed that the telephone receiver had 
either fallen from its hook or that the wires had become 
shorted, probably from the heat. However, on the other 
hand, Special Policeman Hallock stated that it was just 
20 minutes of four when he came out of the alley back of 
Walton's store on making his last round of the night and 
that there was no sign of a fire there at that time. 


Upon arrival of the firemen they soon had five streams 
of water playing on the fire, but they failed to check the 
flames and all they could do was to hold the fire in check 
as much as possible. As the fire swept through the 
building, reaching barrels of oil, kerosene, etc., 
explosions followed each other in rapid succession, 
while the explosions of cartridges and shotgun shells 
kept up one continuous rattle. When the flames neared 
the front end of the building the large plate-glass 
windows cracked and fell out. This created a suction 
through the building that drove the flames with more 
fury and they shot out from under the awnings. It was at 
this state of the fire that the buildings across the street, 
including the American Legion building, housing the 
local American Legion post, and the C.I.P.S. company; 
the McDowell building in which are located the post- 
office, 


The Blade office and H. B. Bedell's news-stand; the 
Walton building housing their furniture store, the Stein, 


Spiesberger, Ehrman manufacturing company, and 
several other business places were menaced. The heat 
was intense and the plate-glass windows in these 
buildings were cracked and in several instances fell out. 
The paint on the double doors leading up to the 
American Legion rooms and The Blade office was so 
badly scorched that it peeled off and the same thing 
happened to the front of the American Legion building. 
Across the street to the east the Bartlett building, 
occupied by Decker & Sons' drug store on the first floor 
and office rooms on the second floor, also suffered from 
the heat. The windows on the second floor cracked and 
fell out and in one or two instances the shades caught on 
fire. Another small building just back of the Decker & 
Sons' drug store was also damaged by having the plate- 
glass window and the glass door cracked by the heat. 
The Nowlan Babcock building adjoining the Walton 
building on the west was slightly damaged and the plate- 
glass window slightly cracked. Furniture in the Walton 
furniture store that was sitting near the big glass 
windows was scorched. The east side office windows in 
the Keck building were broken. 


It was just 4:54 when the big building gave way in the 
middle and fell with a crash, taking the second story 
brick front wall with it. Some fifteen or twenty minutes 
later the east wall fell in, and by six o'clock what was 
Fairbury's biggest enterprise and probably the biggest 
store in the state for a city of this size, was a mass of 
ruins. 


With the falling of the walls it gave the firemen a better 
chance to get at the flames and they soon had them 
under control. While the firemen were battling against 
big odds they put up a hard fight and kept the fire from 
spreading. The Forrest fire department answered 
Fairbury's call for help and aided greatly in confining the 
fire to the one building. Pontiac was also called on, but 


stated that on account of the roads did not want to 
venture out with their big truck. 


In the second story of the Walton building were the 
offices of Dr. D. Brewer, Dr. A. H. Thatcher, Attorney 
E. A. Agard, and Hummel Studio, the Edison Shop and a 
number of store rooms. In the basement on the corner 
was Jay Tyler's barber shop. Those occupying these 
rooms lost everything. 


While the fire was at its height, large burning brands 
were carried by the heavy wind for blocks and many 
residences to the southeast were set on fire. The Gottlieb 
Steidinger house caught on fire two or three times; the 
roof of the cupola over the fire bell on the city hall 
caught on fire and among the other residences to catch 
on fire were those of Judge Carrithers, Tom Slocombe, 
Owen L. Veatch, Dr. Sargeant and M. G. Sterling. These 
were kept from getting a good start by the use of garden 
hose and bucket brigades. The new fireproof roof put on 
the Edison school a couple of years ago undoubtedly 
kept that building from burning. Burning embers fell on 
this almost flat roof like leaves falling from a tree, and 
were kept from falling off the roof by the outside walls 
being higher than the lower part of the roof. In spite of 
this it did not catch fire. 


Burned Out Three Times 


The fire of Wednesday morning marks the third time 
that this firm has been burned out. The business period 
of this firm dates back to 1868, when Wesley Walton, 
now deceased, started a grocery store here at the corner 
of First and Locust streets. Soon after he was joined by 
his brother, Wesley. They gradually increased their stock 
and their store soon became a general store. They burned 
out in 1884, at which time they moved to the corner of 
Third and Locust streets, where for the past 39 years 
Walton Bros. store has been located. Twenty-seven 


years ago, on April 14, 1896, their store was again 
ravished by fire, but again they rebuilt, the firm name 
being changed to Walton Bros. Co. some 25 years ago, 
at which time they took into the firm a number of their 
employees. They employed in their store an able corps 
of some twenty-five clerks. 


The structure burned Wednesday had a frontage of 150 
feet, was 130 feet deep and two stories high. In it was 
carried large stocks in the following lines; clothing, 
shoes, dry goods, millinery, ladies' ready-to-wear, 
groceries, hardware, wall paper, paints. In this building 
was also located the Walton Banking Co. Neither the 
safe nor the vault has as yet been opened, but there is no 
question but that their contents are secure. They were 
build on solid foundation and are standing alone in the 
midst of the ruins. 


The building itself belonged to J. W. Walton, Sr., while 
the business belonged to Walton Bros. Co. The 
estimated losses as given to us were as follows: 


Walton Bros. Co., stock, $160,000 to $175,000; 
insurance $130,000. 


J. W. Walton, Sr., building and fixtures, including bank, 
$45,000 to $55,000. We were unable to learn the exact 
amount of insurance carried on the building, but it is far 
from being enough to meet the loss. 

Dr. D. Brewer, $5,000; no insurance. 


Dr. A. H. Thatcher, $3,500; no insurance. 


Mrs. Raymond Shroyer (Edison Shop, and property of 
the late James Woods) $2,600; insurance $2,000. 


Hummel Studio, $1,500; Insurance $400. 


Attorney E. A. Agard, $1,200; only partly insured. 
Jay Tyler, barber shop, $1,000; insurance $800. 


Dr. R. B. Crawford, $350. Dr. Crawford has some of his 
supplies for his X-ray machine in the Hummel Studio, 
and because of the fact that they were not in his own 
office at the time they were destroyed, will be unable to 
collect insurance on them. 


The loss to the other buildings in the vicinity of the 
Walton building in the way of broken plate-glass, etc., is 
not known, but it will run up into money. 


As to whether the firm will rebuild or not, those 
interested are unable to state at present. J. W. Walton, 
Sr., is in California and his son J. W. Walton, Jr., has 
also been there, but started home Wednesday. He is 
expected home tomorrow. Upon his arrival a conference 
will be held to determine the future of Walton Bros. Co. 
We have learned later that Mr. Walton, Sr., has also 
started home and will probably arrive here Sunday. 


The people of Fairbury and this section of Illinois are 
hoping that the firm will rebuild and continue in 
business. Their recent loss is not only a loss to Walton 
Bros. Co., but a genuine loss to Fairbury and vicinity. 


Depot Badly Damaged by Fire 


The people of this city had not commenced to get over 
their excitement by the Walton fire when the fire alarm 
was again sounded. This time it was the depot and the 
time was about 7 o'clock. 


Evidently burning embers from the Walton building had 
lit in gutters along the south edge of the roof and the fire 
creeping in had set fire to the rafters. The roof was of 
slate and the fire being between it and the ceiling, was 


hard to get at. Holes were cut in the roof and the fire 
finally extinguished, but not until a portion of the roof 
had caved in, caused by the rafters burning away. The 
fire was confined mostly to the east half of the building. 


A large quantity of water was used and the damage from 
this source was large. The depot had only recently been 
redecorated throughout. The loss is estimated at around 
$3,500 or $4,000. 


Notes of the Fire. 


"Bun" Spence had a hole burned in his coat and was not 
in the vicinity of the fire when it happened, either: in 
fact, he was some six blocks away. He was assisting in 
watching over some of the houses in the southeast part 
of town, when the first thing he knew his coat was on 
fire, caused by the flying embers from the Walton 
building. The fire was put out without calling the 
firemen away from where they were already busily 
engaged. 


When the fire commenced, "Lit" Crowder commenced 
to look for safety. "Lit" occupies quarters in the 
basement of the G. Y. McDowell building. Getting his 
horse he hitched the animal up to his single buggy, 
loaded his trunk into the front seat beside him, put his 
trusty rifle in the back end and with his cat on his lap 
started off. When asked where he was going he said, 
"Boy, I'se goin' west." 


This is the third time that Dr. D. Brewer has been burned 
out during his fifty years practice here—twice in the 
Walton building and once in a building that stood where 
the Masonic building now stands. 


Mrs. Emma Zimmerman in speaking of Walton's first 
fire, which occurred in 1884, says she can well 
remember how she and her sister, Mrs. Blackburn, 
dipped water out of a little ditch close by and did their 
part in trying to stop the fire. 


Mrs. Lura Westervelt didn't hear the fire bell, but for 
some reason or other happened to wake up and upon 
looking up saw the grass in their yard on fire, it having 
caught from the flying sparks. Naturally the discovery 
brought forth an investigation on her part. 


Many people came to town Wednesday from Pontiac, 
Saunemin, Forrest, Chenoa and other town to see the 
damage done. 


Explosions in the ruins occurred at various intervals 
throughout Wednesday and Wednesday night. These 
were probably caused by canned goods bursting. 


Although the fire was under control by six o'clock a 
stream or two of water was kept playing on the 
smoldering ruins most all day. 


A number of those who had business places in the 
Walton building are getting located. Dr. D. Brewer has 
Dr. Otis' old quarters over Wades drug store and Dr. 
Thatcher and Attorney Agard have offices in the rooms 
over the Fairbury Bank. 


One old lady viewed the ruins Wednesday with tears in 
her eyes. She said that for forty-five years she had traded 
with Walton Bros., and that their loss seemed like one of 
her own. She said that she was afraid they wouldn't 
rebuild. 


Although the fire was just across the alley from the 
telephone building and its heat could be felt by the girls 
working in the office, they did not leave their posts, even 
when urged to do so by people who were afraid the north 
wall of the burning building might fall against the 
telephone building. Several of the girls who were not 
supposed to be working at that time volunteered their 
services. The criticism that was made that some of those 
who should have been called at the time of the fire were 
not called, is without foundation, according to the 
statement of the operators on duty. 


The Walton Fire of 1896 


On Tuesday, April 14, 1896, almost 27 years ago, 
Walton Bros. suffered a loss similar to the one of 
Wednesday. The Blade of Saturday, April 18, 1896, in 
speaking of it says in part: 


"When Sidney Swarm went down into the basement of 
Walton Bros. store building at about one o'clock 
Tuesday afternoon there was the quiet of a not very brisk 
day in the big establishment and on the streets. Within a 
few minutes the cry of fire was heard and in five minutes 
more Walton's "Palace of Trade" with its rich and varied 
contents, was a mass of smoke and flame. The fire 
department was upon the scene immediately but the 
smoke was pouring from every door and window before 
the first stream of water was turned on. The lady clerks 
did not save their wraps. Only a few armfuls of goods 
were carried out. 


Mr. Swarm was at work in the basement when the fire 
broke out, but just how it caught is not known. Burning 
oil or paint was thrown against him and his clothing 
caught on fire. He rushed upstairs and gave the alarm 
and again entered the basement with a lead of hose 
which was always kept on hand, but was driven out. 
W.K. Stafford, of the hardware department, also tried to 
take the hose and fight the fire, but was driven back. 


The firemen succeeded in confining the fire to the limits 
named. 


The Chenoa fire department got a call for help with only 
eight minutes to make the train in. They hustled like the 
live men they are and got their hose cart on the tender of 
the engine with themselves alongside. The railroad men 
caught the spirit and the train pulled into Fairbury ahead 
of time, making the twelve miles in that many minutes. 


The estimated insurance loss for Walton Bros. is 
$75,000 on stock and $12,000 on building. 


Carrithers & Agard, loss $1,500; insurance $400. 
Dr. J. R. Rayburn, loss $1,500; insurance $400. 
Jay Tyler, loss $750; insurance $500. 

E. M. Phillips, loss $1,500; insurance $600. 


The Bartlett building across the street east was also 
injured as also was the property of Parsons & Crum, 
Weaver Bros., A. H. Mundt and Local Record. The First 
National Bank building and that adjoining it on the west 
were also fully covered by insurance. Among those who 
lost heavily and were not insured were the following; Dr. 
Dan Brewer $2,000. Robinson & Farr $300. Phelps & 
Moberly $250. C. W. Keck $200. G. Y. McDowell's 
livery stock suffered little damage. Carrithers & Agard 
have set up their law office in the front rooms of the city 
hall, upstairs. 


The Blade also published three photographs with this article. They 
are of poor quality, but they are the only known photographs of the 
fire. 


The third photograph was actually taken at the 1896 fire, and is 
shown below. 


Telephone Girl Controversy 


Apparently there was a controversy about whether or not the 
switchboard operator had called everyone that was supposed to be 
called in the event of a fire. 


In the Blade, the week after the fire, a gentleman wrote a Letter to 
the Editor, commenting on the controversy. 


April 6, 1923 
Fairbury Blade 
A STATEMENT 


Editor. Blade: I notice in your last issue in writing about 
the Walton fire you refer to a report that criticism was 
made that the telephone girl did not call certain persons 
that should have been called, but that it was without 
foundation. The criticism referred to was made by 
Myron Fuller. I noticed him viewing the fire in a crowd 
and he seemed to be excited and angry and he asked me 
why the telephone girl did not call the water works and I 
replied I suppose she did, as the girls always do when a 
fire alarm comes in. He replied that he had investigated 
and the girl had not called. I then said the girl that was 
on duty when the alarm came in is still at the office and 
you come with me and we will ask her about it and make 
an investigation. He replied he would not go and 
declared that he wished the telephone building would 
burn down. 


I then went to the office and found the girl still on duty 
and asked her to go with me to see Mr. Fuller, which she 
did and explained to him that she rang the waterworks 
several times, but no one answered. As a matter of fact, 
no person was at the waterworks at the time. I should 
have taken no notice of the unmanly and malicious 
statement Mr. Fuller made, "that he wished the telephone 
building had burned," but he is one of the aldermen of 
Fairbury, and it occurs to me the people should know the 
type of man that represents them. 


—Ray Blaisdell. 


Citizen Anxiety 


Although Isaac and Wesley Walton had rebuilt their store after the 

first two fires, the citizens of Fairbury were nervous they might not 
rebuild a third time. Isaac Walton had died in 1913. By 1923, only 
John Wesley Walton and his son were still alive and involved with 

the business. 


In the Blade edition the week after the fire, the story below was 
published. 


April 6, 1923 
Fairbury Blade 


WALTON BROS. CO. UNDECIDED AS TO 
BUILDING 


Walton Bros. Co. have as yet arrived at no decision as to 
what they are going to do in regard to rebuilding and 
again starting up in business. However, the impression 
has gained headway around town that a building will go 
up where the big structure was burned down last week 
which will house Walton Bros. Co. The people of this 
community sincerely hope this impression is not without 
foundation. 


The insurance adjusters were here a part of this week 
and on Wednesday adjusted the loss on the building and 
stock, the owners receiving the full amount for which the 
structure and stock were insured. 


Yesterday what was once the basement under the 
hardware department was full of people gathering up 
galvanized bushel baskets, pails, monkey wrenches, etc., 
which were still serviceable, and paying for them a small 
portion of what they were worth. 


Safe and Vault Opened Last Saturday 


The vault and safe belonging to Walton Bros. Co. and 
the Walton Banking company were opened last Friday 
afternoon, after several hours' work, and their contents 
found to be intact. However, the silver money in the safe 
was discolored and some blue legal papers were turned 
white, but outside of a few instances like the above, 
everything was found to be all right. 


The safe of Dr. Brewer was pulled up from out of the 
ruins Tuesday afternoon and taken to his home. Upon 
being opened it was found that while some of the papers 
were scorched they were not so badly damaged but what 
they could be replaced. 


The Big Decision 

The following week, the Blade published the story below. 
April 13, 1923 
Fairbury Blade 


WALTONS TO REBUILD; BANK MERGER INVOLVED IN 
DEAL 


The past week was seen the consummation of perhaps the most 
important and far-reaching business change that has ever occurred 
in Fairbury. J. W. Walton, who has been the dominating spirit of 
Walton Bros. Co., has made such dispositions of his interests in 
the concern as to insure that the active details of management will 
be handled by the same three men who have contributed to its 
success over a long period. Hugh W. Pence, Marshall Gordon and 
Will C. Schmidt. They have become an inseparable part of 
"Walton." With them Herbert Powell has a substantial holding 
which insures ample financing to promote the business to any size 
that the co-operation of the community warrants. Successful local 
business men who are pledged to Mr. Walton to continue the 


business along past lines are using every effort to make it even 
more valuable to the city and surrounding territory than 
previously. Mr. Walton is financing the erection of a building on 
the old site to cost several times as much as the one now in ruins. 


Banks Merge 


The bringing about of these things involve the merging of the 
Walton Banking company with the Fairbury Bank. The only 
reason prompting this feature of the transaction is the conviction 
that the public needs and almost must have the facilities of the 
store. As is often the case the tremendous value of what has passed 
on is only realized after it is gone and no one mingling with our 
people the last ten days can doubt the genuine demand for a 
similar public service concern to rise from the ashes. 


As to the Walton Banking company anyone who reads its 
statement published in this issue can realize the unwillingness to 
discontinue a bank in its remarkably strong and clean condition. 
But the decision has been forced home and reluctantly accepted 
that of the two the community needs the mercantile concern the 
more. Personal feelings must give way to public need. This merger 
united the two largest banks in the city and the combined 
institution has a full understanding of its function of public 
service. J. W. Walton has supplied the merchandise needs of 
central Illinois for 56 years, been burned out three times and now 
feels justified in retiring from active participation after binding his 
successors to the continuance of a policy that has stood above 
reproach for the past half century. 


The new building as planned will be a two-story brick structure 
covering the same ground as the old one, and will house 
everything sold by Walton Bros. Co., which also includes the 
furniture department, which has heretofore been located in another 
building. There will be no office rooms in the building at all, and 
the entire second floor as well as the first floor and basement will 
be given over to carrying the stock of this company. The furniture 
department will occupy a part of the second story, as will also the 
ladies' ready-to-wear, millinery, etc. The building throughout will 


be modern, with large and up-to-date show windows along the 
south side and also along the east side. 


It is the intention of the company to start at once to clear away the 
ruins of the fire and get ready for the new building. In the 
meantime temporary quarters will be secured if possible and the 
business carried on as heretofore and on as large as scale as their 
quarters will permit. 


Rare Photographs of Building Construction after the 1923 Fire 


William E. Hummel was a Fairbury photographer. His obituary from 
the December 26, 1938, Blade, is shown below. 


William E. Hummel Sr. 


FAIRBURY—William E. Hummel Sr., 76, died at 5:30 
a.m. Sunday at his home at 212 West Maple street. 


Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. Tuesday at the 
Fairbury Methodist Episcopal church, with the pastor, 
the Rev. R. E. Buford, officiating. Burial will be in 
Graceland cemetery. 


Mr. Hummel was born Nov. 19, 1862 at Tottstown, PA., 
the son of William and Catherine Hummel. Mr. 
Hummel, a photographer, had been in business here for 
the last 25 years. His wife preceded him in death March 
10, 1935. 


He is survived by three sons, William Jr., Walter and 
Jack, all at home. 


Mr. Hummel took several photographs of the Walton building being 
rebuilt after the 1923 fire. Copies of these photos are shown below. 
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The Grand Opening of the New Building after the 1923 Fire 


A special preview to the general public of the new building was 
covered and published by the Blade. 


February 22, 1924 
Fairbury Blade 


WALTON BROS. COMPANY OPEN NEW STORE 
TO THE PUBLIC 


Hundreds Present To Inspect Big Mercantile 
Establishment 


Building Is One of the Finest in Central Illinois 
Modern Throughout and Up-to-date Stocks 


Walton Brothers Company opened their new store to the 
public Tuesday evening for their approval and during 
that time hundreds of people visited the big institution, 
which means so much to this community. They 
marveled at its beauty, its bigness and the fine stocks of 
goods carried in the various departments and enjoyed the 
pleasant evening that had been prepared for them. 


Store Open from 6:30 to 10:00 O'clock 


The announcements stated that the store would be open 
to the public from 6:30 to 10 o'clock, and every minute 
of that time was utilized. The members of the firm and 
their employees were on hand all evening and extended 
to the happy throngs every courtesy possible in showing 
them through the store. 


Throughout the evening the M. E. Sunday school 
orchestra of fifteen pieces, located on the second floor, 
entertained the visitors with music, and each one visiting 


the store also received a favor — the ladies powder 
puffs, the gentlemen cigars, and the children whistles. 


Congratulations From Wholesale Houses. 


A pleasing courtesy was shown the firm by the 
wholesale houses and traveling salesman, who sent great 
bunches of American Beauty roses, daffodils, 
calendulas, jonquils, and floral pieces. These beautiful 
flowers came from Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pirie 
Scott & Co., Henry Strauss, Sprague Warner Co., 
Hibbard, Spencer Bartlett Co., A. Goldsmith, Shoninger 
Heinsheimer, of Chicago; Hewitt & Emerson, Oakford 
& Fahnesstock, of Peoria; Meadows Mfg. Co., of 
Bloomington; Home Mfg. Co., of Decatur; Nussbaum 
Silk Co., Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., of St. Louis; La 
Porte Woolen Mills, of La Porte, Ind., Fairbury 
Association of Commerce. 


The Building 


The building itself is a model of beauty and so arranged 
that it affords the customers of this firm every 
convenience possible. It is 100x140 feet, two stories and 
basement, giving to the firm for their use 42,000 square 
feet of floor space. The main and second floors have no 
partitions in them whatever, the different departments 
being separated only by the show cases or the counters. 
The finishing of the main floor is in oak and of the 
second floor mahogany. The dry goods department 
occupies a space on the main floor in the southeast part 
of the building and to the west of this and in the center 
of the building is the clothing department. The hardware 
department extends along the whole west side. Just to 
the rear of the dry goods and clothing departments are 
the ladies' and men's shoe departments. The grocery 
department is in the rear of the building on the east side, 
and the counters, shelving, etc., in this department are 
finished in gray. At the rear and in the center of the 


building is the cashier's desk and the office, with the 
large vault, cloak and store rooms leading off from it. 


At the rear of the building two wide stairways, one on 
the east side and one on the west, lead to the second 
floor. Just off the landing where the stairs meet is the 
ladies rest room, equipped with settees and easy chairs. 
The whole west side of the second story is given over to 
the furniture department. On the east side in the center is 
the ladies' ready-to-wear department, and in the 
southeast quarter is the millinery department. The rug, 
linoleum, drapery and luggage department is in the 
northeast section of this floor. An added department is 
the infants' shop, where everything for the baby can be 
purchased. 


The show windows are magnificent and are second to 
none, no matter where you may go. They extend along 
the south and east sides of the building with "island" 
show windows on the south side. They are beautifully 
finished and artistically trimmed, and are one of the 
outstanding attractions of the whole building. The 
windows were trimmed by A. K. Hirstein and showed an 
exquisite piece of workmanship. 


Extending across the front of the basement for a depth of 
40 feet is the basement bargain department. The 
remainder of the basement is used for surplus stock, 
furnace room, etc. 


Fixture The Very Latest 


Throughout, the fixtures are in keeping with the store in 
general. The show cases, counters, and shelving are of 
the latest design, being both attractive and serviceable. A 
thread work of the Lamson system of cable money 
carriers covers the whole store, the cables centering at 
the cashier's desk. The store is safeguarded from fire by 
a sprinkler system that works automatically when a fire 


starts. This system covers all three floors. The lighting is 
the indirect system. All the unloading of goods will be at 
the rear of the store, where the freight elevators are 
located. Devices for the easy handling of goods being 
received or sold are many. 


Supplementing Mr. Brady 


In a letter to Walton Bros. Co., which we publish in this 
issue, congratulating them on the opening of their new 
department store, E. C. Brady, representing the Rice Stix 
Dry Goods Co. of St. Louis, says in part; "I wish you all 
the success that such courage and vision deserve.". 


We wish to supplement Mr. Brady in acknowledging 
what we know, and what the entire community knows, 
to be the biggest thing that was ever done for Fairbury. 
Notwithstanding the high standard of the other 
merchandise establishment in this city, they would have 
suffered had the desolate ruin of Walton Bros. Co. 
remained as the morning succeeding the fire found it. 
Not only would they have suffered but the entire town 
would have suffered. It would have retrograded. And it 
is due principally to the courage and vision of Mr. 
Powell, the president, that Fairbury has been saved from 
that fate. As it is, no brighter period of her history ever 
dawned than was ushered in on Tuesday evening with 
the opening of this magnificent establishment. Fairbury 
will become known over a wide radius as "the home of 
Walton Bros. Co.," for few people can visit this town 
and store and not carry stories of this remarkable 
institution far afield. Traveling men will advertise it. All 
this will redound to the eventual good of the town itself. 
It will give inducement and confidence to other 
necessary and beneficial projects. 


It has given an added force to the slogan of the 
Association of Commerce—"Try Fairbury First." 


Officers and Directors. 


We are printing along with this article the pictures of the 
officers and board of directors of Walton Bros. Co. All 
the directors are officers with the exception of Mr. 
Voris: The officers are: 


President—Herbert Powell 

Vice-Pres. —Hugh W. Pence 

Sec. —Will C. Schmidt 

Treas. —Marshall Gordon 

Board of Directors—Herbert Powell, Hugh W. Pence, 
Will C. Schmidt, Marshall Gordon, C. R. Voris 


The officers, together with Mr. Voris, are all business 
men who stand high in the business life of this 
community. They are men who are reliable, men who 
know the wants of the buying public and men who will 
perpetuate the name of Walton Bros. Co. They have the 
supervision of one of the finest and best stores in 
Illinois, and there is no question but that under their 
guidance it will grown in favor with the public. 


ELL, President — 


Lamson Cash System 


The 1924 Blade article above describes a system for moving cash 
around the new store. 


A thread work of the Lamson system of cable money 
carriers covers the whole store, the cables centering at 
the cashier's desk. 


An internet search found the Lamson company and the type of 
products they made. An example similar to what was described for 
the new Walton building is shown below. 
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Carrier of a Lamson Air-Line wire system 


Several people have told the author they remember this type of 
system at Walton's in the 1950s. 


Special 1949 Blade Edition Celebrating Walton's 81st Birthday 


This article is shown below. It has a good summary of the Walton's 
history, building locations, and fires. 


November 11, 1949 
Fairbury Blade 


Oldest Business Firm Celebrates 81 Years 


Fairbury's oldest and most surprising business institution is 
celebrating its 81st birthday this month. The Walton Department 
Store as it is now known, was founded in 1868, and has 
remained a landmark of Fairbury from the times of hitching 
posts and hub deep mud to the era of shiny automobiles. The 
store is the largest in a town of this size in the Midwest, except 
for a store at Strasburg, Ohio. 


Isaac Walton started a small store shortly after he came here. 
Isaac was a Civil war veteran and the boys were orphans. After 
he got started, he needed more help, and asked his brother 
Wesley, then clerking in Columbus, Ohio, to come out to help 
him. Wesley got as far as Chicago, but was unable to come any 
farther, because he could not find anyone who knew where 
Fairbury was. Finally, he went to the Rand-McNally map 
company and found that he should go to Chenoa on the next leg 
of his journey. When he arrived in Chenoa, he found that the 
next train to Fairbury left at noon. Not wishing to wait, he picked 
up his belongings and walked to Fairbury, and then more than 5 
miles south to the home of his brother. 


Buys Half for $300 
He bought one-half interest in his brother's store for $300, 


according to Marshall Gordon, a long-time Walton store 
stockholder and executive. 


Wesley's first sale, according to Mr. Gordon, was a barrel of salt, 
which fell from the wagon into which he was loading it, and 
broke, showering 280 pounds of salt on the street. 


Isaac Walton, a shrewd retailer, once waited on a customer who 
greatly admired a pair of boots, but had no money. In a sort of 
compromise, Isaac permitted him to take one of the boots, but 
kept the other until the man returned with his money the next 
day. Mr. Gordon said, adding that Isaac often accused his 
employees of "having their hands in his pockets" when they were 
a few minutes late for work. 


Once when the shelves in the dry goods department required 
painting, it was decided to have the painter mix his paints 
Saturday night, and paint Sunday morning. But the painter used 
machine oil instead of linseed oil after finding the wrong barrel 
in the basement, and the paint did not dry by the next day, as 
expected. Isaac, a very religious man, remarked that the mistake 
was repayment for doing the work on Sunday. Once he told a 
cigar salesman that if he had time to smoke, he didn't have time 
to talk with him, Mr. Gordon said. 


Sell Employees 49 Percent 


Mr. Gordon, who was associated with the firm from 1892 to 
1940, worked with G. A. Sutton until the latter left the firm in 
1893. In 1901, the Walton brothers sold 49 percent of the stock 
to some of the employees, Mr. Gordon, John Mitten, W. W. 
Grether, who died recently in California; Hugh Pence, who 
recently passed away and Charles W. Neitz. Of these 
stockholders, Mr. Gordon is the only one surviving. 


In those days the firm carried $150,000 worth of inventory, Mr. 
Gordon said. They sold on credit to everyone whose credit was 
not disproved, and sent out statements only on December Ist of 
each year. Many persons owed almost $1,000 before they got a 
bill; and then practically always paid, Mr. Gordon said. 


Will Schmidt tells the story of the test Isaac put him to when he 
was a new employee at the store. Mr. Schmidt was working near 
Isaac when he noticed a $5 bill on the floor. Mr. Schmidt took 
the bill to the office and asked if anyone had lost it. After several 
days, Mr. Schmidt returned to see if anyone had claimed the 
money. He was told that Mr. Isaac had claimed it, saying he had 
lost it. 


When annual sales were $225,000, Isaac Walton wanted to 
increase to $250,000. In 1917 sales were $400,000, Mr. Gordon 
said. 


In the old days, the store was opened at 6 or 7 a.m. every day. 
When the mine was in operation the store closed at either 9 or 10 
p.m. When the store eventually closed at 6 p.m., Isaac stepped 
out of the front door after a hard day of work, and remarked that 
he didn't see any sense in closing in the middle of the afternoon. 


Receive Business Training 


Some of the men who got their training at Walton's before going 
into their own businesses were G. A. Sutton, Aaron Ziegenhorn, 
J. N. Bach, P. M. Hotaling, Joseph Zimmerman, L. G. Dunn, and 
Joe Gerber. Some of the other employees who were with the 
concern many years were Henry Schwab, I. H. Shover, W. C. 
Schmidt, who retired a year ago after 42-1/2 years, John 
Buckhart, George Thayer, Walter D. Henning, Henry Mueller, 
Charles Purdum, Roscoe Combes, and J. K. Huette. The latter 
two are still as busy as ever serving the concern. Another old 
employee, Jim Jones, 90, lives in Wilmington. More of the old 
timers not mentioned are Ralph Rockwood, Edgar Zook, George 
Perry, A. F. Corser and R. E. Thorne. 


Sells Stock Again 


In 1934, the concern was reorganized and stock was sold to more 
employees and some business men. Will Schmidt was secretary 
treasurer of the concern, Hugh Pence, president, and Marshall 
Gordon, vice-president. 


Butcher Triples Sales 


With the purchase of the firm in 1942 by J. M. Pletz and V. E. 
Samples, of Peoria, the received its present manager, W. E. 
Butcher, who came to Fairbury with a wide experience in the 
department store field, having worked in 18 different stores 
during his 12 years with Kline department store chain in the 
Midwest. Since he came here Mr. Butcher has led the way to 
more than tripling the store's annual business with his 
aggressive, experienced management. 


"It has been a pleasure to work for the people in a community of 
this type. The people have been more than friendly, I would say, 

and we will continue to do our utmost to satisfy their wants", Mr. 
Butcher said. 


The building owned by J. W. Walton, of Los Angeles, 
California, is being modernized to a high degree. The upstairs 
windows are being replaced with glass blocks by V. C. Brewer 
& Son. the work is expected to be completed in about two 
weeks, according to Mr. Butcher. Before starting the window 
replacing job, the Brewers repaired the coping around the edge, 
which was leaning outward. 


Store Modernized 


Last summer, the upstairs of the store was air conditioned, and 
plans have been laid for completely air conditioning the building 
next summer, said Mr. Butcher. 


Two years ago, modern fluorescent lighting was installed. The 
present building is protected by a sprinkler system. 


Walton's continues to laugh at the average mortality rate of 
department stores, which is eight years, and all indications point 
that the store will continue to offer a surprise to strangers in 
Fairbury for many years. 


Three Fires Offer Unusual Obstacles 


The firm of Walton Bros. opened their store in Fairbury the week 
of March 27, 1868, in what was then known as the "west end" of 
Fairbury, and on the spot where the A. & B. Sales and Service is 
now located. The members of the firm were Isaac and Wesley 
Walton, with another brother Ben, operating the mill across the 
street to the south, where Honeggers' have their place of 
business. A small building then housed their general store and 
about $39,000 was their gross sales annually. 


Personal supervision by the Walton brothers and close attention 
served their purpose, and in a few years, they were occupying a 
building with a 135 foot front and 100 feet deep. Their business 
grew and prosperity smiled upon them until the night of October 
11, 1884, fire swept away their business buildings, stock, the 
Walton mill, checkrower factory, cribs, and thousands of bushels 
of grain. 


Three weeks later to a day they were doing business at their 
present location at Locust and Third Streets. 


On April 14, 1896, fire again leveled their place of business with 
a loss of close to a hundred thousand dollars. Again the firm 
rebuilt, with office rooms on the second floor. These rooms at 
various times housed the offices of Dr. J. R. Rayburn, Keck's 
Insurance Agency, the Fairbury Telephone company, E. M. 
Phillips, photography studio; Carrithers & Agard, attorneys; Dr. 
D. Brewer; and in the basement Jay Tyler's barber shop. The 
firm also operated a coal mine on the west edge of Fairbury. 


Fire struck this firm for the third time on March 23, 1923, when 
an estimated $250,000 to $300,000 loss was done by the flames. 
This time the present structure was built and was opened on 
February 20, 1924. 


1993 Student Paper on History of Walton's 


A copy of this paper is in the Reading Room of the Fairbury Echoes 
Museum. It is well written, and provides a nice summary of the 
history of Walton's. 


The city of Fairbury, Illinois, has seen many different 
faces throughout the years. Some came and went 
quickly, but others stayed considerably longer. Of all 
those that have been through the town, two have had a 
profound impact on the town as a whole. They started a 
legacy that would remain a central point in this 
community for 125 years and still be going strong. When 
they started a grocery store in 1868, it is doubtful 
whether they knew what would become of it. These two 
gentlemen were Isaac and Wesley Walton. The Walton 
Brothers' store has been located in Fairbury ever since. 
The store had good times and bad times, but it made the 
best of them and still proves it today. Growing through 
the years and changing greatly have made Walton's a 
fine department store. Isaac and Wesley formed the 
company on the ideals that the customer would be 
served faithfully, which has remained true throughout its 
history. 


The citizens of Fairbury may not know how humbly 
Walton's started out. They may see the most recent 
building on the corner of Third and Locust streets and 
take for granted the hardships that have been overcome 
to present a store of this caliber to them. Anyone who 
has shopped at this establishment throughout the years 
should be aware of the evolution of this "strong business 
draw to southeast Livingston County" (Knauer, 125th 
n.p.) The long history of this department store begins in 
August 1842 with the birth of Isaac Walton in 
Groveport, Ohio. He lived at home until the age of 
twelve when he moved to Belle Prairie township to live 
with his uncle, David Crum (Kelly 3.1.). when the Civil 
War broke out, he left the Fairbury area to fight for the 


Ohio infantry. Isaac was wounded three years later and 
soon returned to live here. He left again during the gold 
rush and spent another three years in Idaho panning for 
gold. In 1867 he finally returned to Fairbury for good. 
He started the Walton grocery store, known as the 
"House of Walton," in the spring of 1868 on the corner 
of First and Locust. This store was merely a small 
wooden frame building containing the essential products 
for everyday life. This first of many business adventures 
for Isaac Walton required only a 500 dollar investment. 
When the store started prospering, Isaac sent for his 
brother Wesley, who had been working in a dry goods 
store in Columbus. In 1868, these two of twelve Walton 
children became equal partners in the business. 


It wasn't long before the brothers began expanding their 
outlooks and in 1876 built a new brick building named 
"Centennial". While working in their new building, they 
took advantage of their good fortune and added 
additional stock. To better serve the public, they opened 
a five and ten cent counter and began delivery around 
1878. They now (1884) had nine rooms full of 
merchandise and a warehouse. There is evidence that 
they also operated a grist mill, but sources are unclear as 
to whether they actually did. In her book Stuffed Clubs 
and Antimacassars, local historian Alma Lewis-James 
wrote that this mill burned and started the Walton's fire 
of 1884, causing Ben to take bankruptcy and move to 
California. In contrast to Mrs. James, the Independent 
Blade of January 5, 1884 stated that the fire had started 
in the Westervelt & Co. grocery store and spread to 
other buildings, including the Walton Bros. furniture 
department. The fire fighting equipment was poor and 
the fire could not be controlled. At this time the store 
occupied five ground and two second floors. The main 
establishment was saved, but the furniture shop suffered 
a $12,000 loss, mostly due to the falling of an adjacent 
building's wall onto it. Mr. Hugh Pence, then head of the 
furniture department, said that they would temporarily 


operate out of another building while the damaged shop 
was being rebuilt (Sunday n.p.). 


After this first fire, the Walton boys moved their store to 
the corner of Locust and Third, the location of the 
present store, and renamed their establishment Walton 
Brothers' Palace of Trade. It was at this new location that 
the store became more widely known and increased in 
size. The April 18, 1896 edition of The Blade stated that 
"Walton Bros. is a synonym for enterprise and fair 
dealing throughout a large part of Illinois". Many 
traveling people touted Walton's as the best store outside 
of Chicago for a town of this size. Both brothers 
contributed to this by welcoming customers to their store 
(Lewis-James 28). However, Kim Kelly explains in her 
article about Walton's that the brothers were "reserved, 
generous, hard-working men with no time for social 
affairs" (3.1). 


Everyday business supported the store during the next 
years after the "temporarily crippling" 1884 fire and the 
outlook of the brothers was for continued prosperity (Bio 
n.p.). However, their intent was dampened on April 14, 
1896, when they again suffered a ravaging fire. The fire 
was discovered in the basement of the store and quickly 
reached the other floors. At this time, the building also 
contained a few offices on the second floor and a barber 
shop belonging to Jay Tyler in the southeast corner of 
the basement (Big Store n.p.). All of these were 
destroyed, but few were covered by insurance. Walton's 
heavy hardware, furniture, implements and other outdoor 
goods were all saved because they were in separate 
buildings, but all that was saved from the main 
establishment were a few handfuls of goods. 


The Walton's wasted little time after losing their store 
and were already working on plans for the future. They 
had more capital now, including a coal shaft, so they 
could rebuild more quickly (Kelly 3.1.). As mentioned in 


the April 18, 1896 issue of The Blade, the Walton 
Brothers would begin work immediately on a new store, 
much to the delight of the towns-people. Throughout the 
early years of Walton Brothers' store, the public counted 
on them and feared anything that would threaten their 
existence. 


Clearing of the debris began almost immediately, and, 
according to The Blade, even "before the bricks were 
cool" (New n.p.) During construction the public still 
needed to be served. To accomplish this, the Walton 
brothers needed to sell their farm machinery from the 
implement store directly south of the main establishment 
and, two weeks later, the store had been relocated in this 
building. Business was conducted in the makeshift store 
until a new, well-designed building was completed 
where the old one had stood. A Walton Brothers' 
Company advertisement in the Sept. 12, 1896 Blade 
declared the grand opening of the new store on 
Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1896, and proudly displayed the 
words "New Building, New Goods, New Prices". 
Products that would be carried at this store included: 
clothing, dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, 
millinery, wallpaper, furniture, hardware, agricultural 
implements, carriages, buggies, wagons and harness. 
The upper floor of the building was divided into office 
rooms which were "well arranged and commodious" 
(New n.p.) and the lower floor was divided into the 
separate departments. At the head of each of these 
department was an "experienced and capable" staff of 
men, and men only. The new store employed about 30 
people total. 


During the next 25 years, the everyday business was 
conducted and not much extraordinary happened. In 
1901 the store was incorporated by the laws of the state 
under the name of Walton Bros. Company. Five of the 
oldest and most trusted employees became partners, and 
each was appointed head of a department. Hugh Pence 


was cashier; J.P. Mitten, head of grocery department; 
C.W. Neitx, head of clothing; W.W. Grether, head of 
shoe department; M. Gordon, head of hardware (Pontiac 
Li4). 


When asked about the Walton department store, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wynn Deputy, rural Fairbury residents, recall the 
early 1920s. Mr. Deputy could catch three or four 
rabbits, clean and freeze them, then take them to 
Walton's on Saturday. He would sell these to the 
employees for twenty-five cents each. Mrs. Deputy 
remembers the cloth department and the helpful 
employees there, especially Miss Walker, who could 
help her with any problem. She also states that many 
rural folks were on a type of barter system at that time, 
and traded items such as eggs for other goods at the store 


(Deputy). 


Isaac and Wesley still worked in the store; however, the 
business structure had changed greatly. With the 
increase in stock and customers came the gradual 
addition of employees. These employees were more 
specialized in their departments and replaced the old 
position of store owner/manager/ sales clerk. Isaac had 
some of the pressure taken off of him and took 
advantage of this by expanding further his business 
range. At the age of 65, he became involved in rice 
farming near Stuttgart, Arkansas, where he managed 
3,000 acres. When he was coming home from Arkansas 
in 1913, he passed away at the Planters Hotel in St. 
Louis after having a stroke (Kelly 3.1.). He had spent 46 
years in Fairbury, most of the time living in a house near 
the intersection of Hickory and First. He worked all of 
his life, right up until his death. Wesley continued 
working in the store until 1922 when he retired and 
moved to California He had married a school teacher 
named Della M. Chesebro in 1878, and they had a son 
John Jr. He worked in the bank at the store. 


The store was now (1923) almost detached from its 
founders. Isaac had died and Wesley had retired, as if 
they had created a monster that could no longer be 
controlled by only a few employees. The outlook again 
seemed clear to the managers and board of directors, 
who had replaced the brothers as the commanders of 
operations. This clear outlook once again became 
clouded on March 28, 1923, when the store was struck 
by its third fire. This fire was worse than the first two. It 
completely destroyed their main establishment, claiming 
an estimated $250,000 to $300,000 in damage. The store 
had fallen down and left the Walton Banking Company 
safe and vault standing alone (Wiped Out n.p.). R.J. 
Codlin discovered the fire at about 4 a.m. and the fire 
burned quickly because of the wind that day. Cans of 
kerosene in the basement caused explosions and glass 
was broken out of buildings across the street due to the 
heat. As The Blade stated in the March 30, 1923 edition, 
"... by six o'clock what was Fairbury's biggest enterprise 
and probably the biggest store in the state for a city of 
this size, was a mass of ruins. "J.W. "Wesley" Walton 
actually owned the building, but the business belonged 
to the Walton Brothers' Company (Wiped Out n.p.). He 
had returned to Fairbury from retirement in California to 
survey the damage and, with his son, John Jr., decided to 
rebuild the store in the same location. 


As if trying to impress everyone in the state, the new 
store was simply magnificent. It had been opened for 
public inspection Tuesday, Feb. 19, 1924 from 6:30 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. to show off its finer points (New n.p.). 
Flowers had been sent by Marshall Field & Company 
and Carson Pirie Scott & Company of Chicago and 
many other stores throughout the state as welcoming 
presents. Those few hundred visitors, the opening night, 
were truly in awe of such a wonderful store, especially 
since it was in their hometown. Guests would be 
welcomed by an employee and given a gift: powder 
puffs for ladies, cigars for men and whistles for children 


(New n.p.). Guests were also accompanied by music of 
the M.E. Sunday school orchestra of 15 pieces while 
admiring the "bigness" of the new store (New n.p.). It 
had two wide stairways that led to the second floor, one 
from the east and one from the west. The one on the east 
has since been removed to make way for the elevator, 
but the west one remains. Customers at the new store 
could expect to see such modern conveniences as a 
"Lamson" system of automated money carriers that 
would take bills to the cashier's desk, an automatic 
sprinkler system and other "devices for the easy handling 
of goods being received or sold" (New n.p.). The store 
has not closed its doors since. 


Wesley passed away in 1937 and left the store building 
to his son, John Jr. John Jr. moved to California in 1929 
and later died there on May 24, 1963, of pneumonia. 
John willed the Walton building to the Fairbury 
Hospital, and it retains ownership to this day. The actual 
business name has changed ownership several times 
since the turn of the century. After the store passed from 
the Walton brothers, it went through some hard times 
and was rescued by a Peoria banker named Virge 
Samples. Jack Pletz and Samples bought the business 
during the Depression and ran it until Szold's, the current 
owner, bought it in 1969. Szold's replaced the large 
show windows with smaller ones, but kept the store 
basically the same. Along with ownership, there have 
been several managers too. Bill Butcher became 
manager in the '40s and was manager until his death in 
1969, when one of his employees, Wilbur "Dude" 
Wessels, took over responsibilities. Next came Tim 
Rathbun, who had worked at the store on the I.C.E. 
program in high school. He has recently (1991) been 
replaced by Jack Sinnott, who had 21 years experience 
in this field (Knauer, Manager n.p.). On his first day he 
said that he planned not to make any major changes. 


The city of Fairbury needs this business institution. The 
will of the founding brothers has been carried out. The 
morals that they based their dealings on has continued 
for 125 years. For than to see the store still alive and 
competing with an ever-increasing world of strip malls 
would make them happy. To see a store that has endured 
the test of time for this long seems rare in these days of a 
seemingly throw-away generation. 


More importantly though, is the idea that many citizens 
know only the name Walton's but not of the difficult and 
trying times endured by its founding fathers to present 
this store to them. It is now asked of the consuming 
public in and around the Fairbury area to find out what is 
behind the name of Walton's. 


Brent Scherr, the author of this essay, is the son of Roger 
and Marcia Scherr of rural Fairbury. He wrote this for a 
high school English class in 1993. Brent is currently a 
freshman at the University of Illinois. 


Szold's Ownership 1969-1995 


According to the October 7, 1995, Pantagraph article shown below, 
Szold's owned Walton's from 1969 until 1995. They kept the 
Walton's name when they operated the business. 


Longtime Fairbury store to close doors 
By TONY PARKER Pontiac bureau chief 


FAIRBURY — Walton's department store, a downtown 
Fairbury anchor since 1868, will close its doors before 
Feb. 1 after the sale of the business to a clothing 
specialty chain is completed. 


Still, the building may continue to function as a 
department store if the new owner's quest for an 
appliance and home furnishings business to occupy the 


second floor is successful, said Fred Katz, president of 
Szold's of Peoria, which has owned Walton's since 1969. 


Szold's has sold the business to Specialty Retailers Inc. 
of Houston, Texas, which will assume ownership when 
Walton's inventory is sufficiently reduced, Katz said. 
Walton's last day of operation will be Jan. 31 at the 
latest, he said. 


Katz said the store will then be closed for a "couple of 
months" while remodeling is completed and will likely 
reopen in early spring as The Stage, using only the 
existing first-floor space. Specialty Retailers Inc. moved 
into Illinois earlier this year and operates The Stage 
stores in Streator, Jacksonville, Mount Vernon and 
several other communities. 


The sale is the result of "an opportunity the owners 
didn't feel they could pass up," Katz said, adding sales 
have remained strong. The business sale price was not 
disclosed. 


"Walton's did great. In fact you would be hard pressed to 
find a town anywhere near the size of Fairbury where 
there's a department store of that size (more than 

25,000 square feet) up and running," Katz explained. 


If efforts to sublet second-floor space are successful, 
Katz said the impact on Fairbury and surrounding 
communities would be minimized. 


"If that did happen, the store would be every bit as full 
and meaningful as it has been," he said. The 38 full- and 
part-time employees now working at Walton's will be 
given an opportunity to interview for jobs with the new 
owners, but Katz said the work force will likely be 
reduced by an undetermined amount. 


Aside from a more limited focus on clothing and 
accessories, customers will see few changes, explained 
Katz, whose company operates Szold's stores in 
Washington, East Peoria, Morton and Chillicothe. 


"Not a lot of major changes will take place. The 
customer will see a lot of the same brands and prices that 
Walton's had," he said. 


Katz said the decision to sell Walton's was difficult 
because the store was "extraordinarily unique" in the 
1990s rural retail market. "It's obviously mixed emotions 
and a very sad time from the standpoint of severing 
relations in Fairbury and with Walton's," Katz said. "It 
has been a tight family over there and I know a lot of the 
longtime employees have found this difficult to accept. 


Specialty Retailers Inc. operates more than 250 outlets 
throughout the United States under the names The Stage, 
Bealls and Palais Royal. 


The Stage Era 1995-2001 


According to the March 10, 2001, Pantagraph story shown below, 
The Stage operated in the Walton's building from 1995 until 2001. 


Fairbury store purchase outlined 
By M.K. GUETERSLOH Pontiac bureau chief 


FAIRBURY — A public meeting to inform potential 
investors of a plan to keep a family clothing store in 
downtown Fairbury attracted nearly 50 people Thursday 
at McDonald's Family Restaurant. 


Jack Sinnott, manager of the Stage store in Fairbury, has 
been trying to sign up investors to open a new 
department store. 


In January, Stage announced that it was closing 121 
stores nationwide, including its Fairbury store, as part of 
its efforts to reorganize after filing bankruptcy. 


The Texas-based chain is liquidating the inventory of the 
Fairbury store, a process expected to wrap up in the next 
three weeks. 


On Thursday, Sinnott talked with potential investors 
regarding his business plan to reopen the store. Sinnott 
said he believed he needs to raise about $500,000 in 
capital. Because of laws regarding corporate 
organization, he is limited to finding 75 investors. 


While several local business leaders were encouraged by 
the community interest, Sinnott said he will be making a 
decision about going forward with the plan by the 
middle of next week. 


Before being purchased by Stage, the store at 100 W. 
Locust St. in downtown Fairbury was formerly known as 
Walton's and was owned by the Peoria-based Szold's 
retail chain. 


Under different owners, the store originally known as 
Walton Brothers has operated continuously in downtown 
Fairbury since 1869. Stage Stores Inc. purchased the 
store in 1996 from Szold's and changed its name. 


If his plan to reopen the department store is successful, 
Sinnott is hoping to give the store the name Walton's 
once again. 


Huber's 


Huber's operated the Walton's business per the July 5, 2001, 
Pantagraph story shown below. 


Huber's continue 132-year history of Fairbury store 
By M.K. GUETERSLOH Pontiac bureau chief 


FAIRBURY — For 132 years, Fairbury has gone less 
than two months without a large department store. 


Dawn and Richard Huber have ended the recent 
interruption and picked up where the last department 
store stopped — trying to fill the needs of people who 
want to shop in Fairbury. 


In April, Stage Stores Inc. closed its doors at 100 W. 
Locust St. — ending a 132-year downtown tradition. 
Before it was Stage, the building housed Walton's and 
was owned by the Peoria-based Szold's retail chain. 
Originally home to Walton Brothers, the building has 
housed different retail operations since 1869. 


After Stage announced its closing, several local business 
groups began contending to develop a store that would 
replace it. The owners of the building, Tri-County 
Health Board, eventually selected the Huber's, lifelong 
Fairbury residents with long histories in the retail field, 
to purchase and occupy what is known around town as 
the Walton Brothers Building. 


With fresh paint and some cleaning, the Huber's moved 
their former store, Huber's Necessities, Gifts & More, up 
the block from its old location at 118 W. Locust St. and 
reopened on May 29 as Huber's in the Walton Brothers 
Building. Since then they have been working to bolster 
their inventory of clothing, shoes, housewares, crafts, 
toys and variety merchandise. 


The Huber's say they are ready for what they call a 
Walton Brothers-style grand opening July 14. 


"We will have the cupcakes with tokens baked inside 
that have certain discount amounts like the Walton's did 
when they had their "Cupcake Days,' " Dawn Huber 
said. She added that in opening the store, they wanted to 
bring back some of the nostalgic feeling of the Walton's. 


"Nearly everyone remembers the Walton's and we want 
to create that same positive feeling in this store," she 
said. 


Dawn Huber said they are also striving to make their 
own mark in downtown Fairbury. "We want to be 
equated with Walton's quality and service but we don't 
want to be in someone else's shadow," Dawn Huber said. 


Prior to moving, the Huber's business focused on 
housewares, gifts, cards and party goods. But they 
expanded their offerings to include variety merchandise 
after Fairbury's Ben Franklin store closed last summer. 


The building's first floor is dedicated to clothing, shoes, 
party goods and summer items such as lawn chairs and 
plastic pools. The second floor has pots and pans and 
baking dishes to complement the store's growing bridal 
registry. Sewing notions, material and crafts are 
beginning to fill the second floor as well. 


Dawn Huber said they decided in January to expand 
their inventory to include clothing. "I think that is what 
really helped us get going early in this location," she 
said. "We started purchasing in January and making 
contacts then." The store sales floor has clothing for 
men, women and children including clothing lines by 
Tommy Hilfiger, Geoffrey Bean, Wrangler and Teddi. 


This month, the Huber's plan to add Alfred Dunner to 
their women's clothing section. "Clothing is kind of a 
strange animal because it has to be ordered and 
purchased so early," Dawn Huber said. "Fortunately we 
found several places that are offering merchandise for 
this season and the back-to-school season we can use to 
help us fill the store." 


Since opening the store, Dawn Huber said they have 
been a little overwhelmed by the community support 
they are receiving. "It really goes to show that people 
want to shop Fairbury — but you have to give them 
what they want," Huber said. The store is open from 
8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Wednesday, 8:30 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Thursday and Friday and 8:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Saturdays. 


2018 Status of Walton Building 


After Huber's, there were several other business enterprises in the 
Walton building at the corner of Third and Locust. 


In 2018, the first floor of the building is operated by Fairbury 
Furniture. The second story is used for banquets and meetings. 


Below is a picture of the building taken in 2018 by the author. 


CHAPTER 11 


Coal Mines 


Isaac and Wesley Walton initially bought one of Fairbury's coal 
mines located on the west side of town, near the Honegger's feed 
mill. 


Later, they bought a second coal mine, called the East Shaft. This 
was located near 10th and Locust street. 


Both mines were eventually closed. 
For more details about Fairbury's coal mining industry, see the 


author's book titled Coal Mining in Fairbury, Illinois. This book 
has a history of all the coal mines that operated in Fairbury, Illinois. 


Very few photographs of Fairbury coal miners are known to exist. 
We do have one photograph of coal mines from one of the Walton 
coal mines. A copy of this photo is shown below. 


CHAPTER 12 
Banking 


Most department stores actually perform some banking related 
functions. For example, they basically offer loans to their customers 
so they can buy merchandise now, and pay for it later. 


Isaac and John Wesley Walton took this a step further, and 
established Walton Banking Company. They offered all the services 
of a regular bank. 


Unfortunately, the date on which they first established their bank is 
unknown. The oldest instance of the term "Walton Banking 
Company" in the Blade is the advertisement shown below from the 
September 14, 1906, Blade. 


| Walton Banking Company 
Fairbury, Illinois 


~ Do a General Banking Business 


3 ber cent interest on certificates and 
savings accounts. 


You can start a savings ac- 
count with one dollar. In- 
terest compounded semi- 
annually. 


Same careful attention given to 
accounts as to large ones. 


Another advertisement was published in the July 19, 1907, Blade. 
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Walton Banking Co., 
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Another advertisement from the April 8, 1910, Blade is shown 
below. 
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enjoys the distinction: of being the 
only type that has never been burg- 
larized. 

For this reason we have one for the 


safeguarding of money entrusted he 


us. 


We aim to give our customers this 
same superior sort of service in all 
respects. 

Checking a ccounts, Certificates, Sav- 
ings, Loans, personal and real estate. 
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The May 28, 1915, Blade published the following story. 


C. A. Purdum of Walton Banking Co. and Joshua 
Dawson and Lloyd Borngasser of the Fairbury Bank, are 
spending a part of this week in Ottawa in attendance at a 
meeting of the State Bankers Association. 


In 1921, the State of Illinois authorized the printing of a book giving 
information about all Illinois banks. 


STATEMENT 


SHOWING 


TOTAL RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 


OF 


Illinois State Banks 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1921 


Compiled by 
ANDREW RUSSEL 
Auditor of Public Accounts 


[Printed by authority of the State of Illinois.) 


This book contains financial statements for the five Fairbury banks 
in existence in 1921. The financial statement for the Walton 
Banking Company is shown below. 


NO. 543. 
WALTON BANKING COMPANY, FAIRBURY. 
J. W. WALTON, President. J. W. WALTON, JR. Cashier. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans on Real Estate 
Loans on Collateral Recurit 
Other Loans ... 
Overdrafts 
U. S. Government In 
Other Bonds and Stocks.........ccccc ewes 
Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Keal Estate 
Due from Banks, Cash, ¢ 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability account of Acceptances, .......- 62.6006 ec eee 
Other Resources . 


$302,448 13 


Capital Stock $ 30,000 00 
Surplus . 10,000 00 
Undivided Profits “(New 4,459 54 
Time Deposits ........ Pig 150,293 12 
Demand Deposits 107,516 47 
Due to Banks. . 

Dividends Unpaid — 

Reserve Accounts 

Bills Payable . 

Re-discounts ..... 

Letters of Credit 

Bank Acceptances .... 

Other Liabilities "i79 00 


Total Liabilities $302,448 13 


Using the data from this 1921 book, the size of the five banks can be 
ranked. The ranking information about Fairbury banks is shown 
below. 


Total 
Assets or 
Total 
Liabilities /Total Assets or 
in 1921 Total Liabilities 


Bank Name President Cashier Dollars in 2017 Dollars 

Fairbury Bank Herbert Powell |Charles Steinberg | $880,767 $12,299,345 
Walton Banking Company J. W. Walton J. W. Walton, Jr. $302,448 $4,223,492 
Claudon State Bank A.B. Claudon |A. B. Claudon, Jr. | $165,441 $2,310,277 
Commercial State Bank of Fairbury |G. Y. McDowell |J. F. McDowell $155,696 $2,174,195 
Farmers State Bank of Fairbury J. C. Meis Joseph Gerber $106.785 $1,491,184 


The largest bank by far was the Fairbury Bank. The Walton Banking 
Company was the second largest bank in town. 


1923 Fire 


Within a couple weeks after the devastating third fire at Walton's, 
the decision was made to close the Walton Banking Company by 
merging it into the Fairbury Bank. This decision was published in 
the April 13, 1923, Blade article shown previously. 


At this time in history, Isaac Walton had been dead for about ten 
years. Brother John Wesley Walton, Sr., was ready to retire from 
business at age 78. It is likely that John Wesley Walton, Sr., needed 
to raise cash to rebuild the burned store. These factors are likely the 
causes of why the Walton Banking Company merged with the 
Fairbury Bank in 1923. 


CHAPTER 13 
Isaac Walton School 


Early Fairbury Schools 


One good source of historical educational system information 
for Livingston County is Lucille Goodrich's 1979 book titled A 
Livingston County Scrapbook (1855-1975). 


Her book along with the Blade and Pantagraph newspapers 
was used to construct a timeline for early Fairbury schools. 
This timeline is shown below. 


Early Fairbury School History 


1860 
-Fairbury High School 
Built. Frame building. 


-Frame Building Sold to 
Dr. Brewer 

-Fairbury High School 
Brick Building Built 
-Source: May 18, 1895 


School Built 
-Source: 
-Name changed to North Goodrich Book 
Side School -Location: North 
-Source: May 31, 1918 7th Street 


-Eventually torn down & 
Goodrich Book converted to Methodist 

Church parking lot. 

-Source: Goodrich Book 


Isaac Walton School Photograph 


The following photo shows the appearance of Isaac Walton 
school. 
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Renaming School in Memory of Isaac Walton 


The May 31, 1918, Blade, published the following story about 
renaming one of Fairbury schools after Isaac Walton. 


GRADE SCHOOLS NAMED. 


The grade schools will no longer be referred to as the 
"north" and "south" side, as the balloting for names 
closed Wednesday and hereafter the north side school 
will be called the Isaac Walton school and the south side 
will be known as the Edison school. 


According to expressions heard on every side both 
names meet with the approval of the public, but the Isaac 
Walton school is the name that gives universal 


satisfaction because of the fact that Isaac Walton was 
keenly interested in the school. When the manual 
training department was in its infancy, struggling along 
with the crudest sort of equipment, it was Isaac Walton 
who came to its rescue with $1,000 with which the 
department was fitted out with the much needed benches 
and tools. Mr. Walton also bequeathed an additional 
$1,000 to the department with which further equipment 
was purchased, and we now have a manual training 
department that is a credit to the community and where 
the boys are turning out first-class work. 


Edison received an equal number of votes for both 
schools. Washington, Lincoln and Betsy Ross received 
the next highest number of votes. 


1974 Demolishing of Isaac Walton School 


The December 31, 1974, published 
about the demolition of this school. 


MORE THAN ONE person who watched Isaac 
Walton school fall Thursday under the wrecker's 
6,000 Ib. iron ball, had attended school there during 
the building's 79 year history. Two of them were 
Herold Ward. at left, and Roscoe Combes, at right. 
Combes, who will be 84 next month, started 
school at Walton in the first grade the year the new 


the following photograph 


edifice opened. 

The two former pupils are flanking two other 
interested onlookers, Rev. George Russell, second 
from left, and Everett Sutter, both from the United 


Methodist church which now owns the property 
The Fairbury Blade 


Thurs., Jan. 31, 1974 — Page Five Blade Photo 


Saving the Isaac Walton School Bell 


In her book, Lucille Goodrich noted how the school bell was 
saved when Isaac Walton school was torn down. 


When the building was sold in 1965, the old bell was 
sold separately. The 1,200 pound bell on which was 
inscribed "Buckeye Bell Foundry 1912," was dropped 
onto huge truck tires placed on the ground to catch it. 


John Tollensdorf, Sr., later donated the Isaac Walton school 
bell to the city of Fairbury in 2008. A photo of this 2008 
dedication is shown below. The photo includes John 
Tollensdorf, Sr., his wife, and Mayor Robert Walters. 


It was placed into Central Park. A 2018 photo of the Isaac 
Walton school bell is shown below. 


CHAPTER 14 


Miscellaneous Walton Photos 


There are hundreds of photographs available related to the Walton 
family. The following photographs are just a sampling of some of 
those photographs. 
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s Walton’s sold wagons & 
Implements 


WHEN WALTON'S Department store also includ- 
ed a grocery section, it looked like this more than 
50 years ago. 

At left is the late Charles Harper, who managed 
the department for many years when it was located 
in the store's northeast corner on the ground floor, 


which is now occupied by ladies ready to wear. This 
photo was probably made in the late 20's, for 
Harper started his own grocery after that. 
At right is Mary Abts Sterns, while the lady in 
the center is unidentified. 
Photo courtesy Mrs. John Zimmerman 


Í BE SUCCESSFUL 
{LOOK SUCCESSFUL 


: ays to look the part. 
Jan. be properly 


“We sed pad yet not 
$ 


q We clothe 
“7 you neatly 
— properly 

and at an 
economical fig- 


ure; and econ- 


À A omy you know 


is one sure 


road to suc- 


Q Welllustrate on the front 
cover our Double Breasted 
50-inch Overcoat. @ This 
is a neat, nobby coat— 


dressy and a novelty. 


Q We illustrate on this page 
our "K.B" Jacket Sack, 
@ You will notice the 
perfect fit of this 
coataround theneck 

and shoulders—the 

vital points in the 

yp erro perfect fitting of a coat. 


Walton’s 1905- 06 Winter Catalog 


RESOLVED 
THAT IF YOU WISH To 
COOL OFF, THE BEST WAY 
15 TO WEAR COOL THINGS, 
BUT GO WHERE. THEY-GIVE 
f YOU AWARM RECEPTION. 
; BUSTER BROWN 
TIGE: “I’M GOING TO GET Coou CLOTHES AT 
WALTON BROS. Co., 
FAIRBURY, ILL.” 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO, the horse collars and steel- 
wheeled tractors which were among the agricultural 
items of Walton Brothers Department store, filled the east 
half of the 60-foot frontage at 105-107 West Locust street, 
across from the firm’s main building. 

This building, most recently Virg's Carpet Shop, is 
now receiving the new web press line of the Cornbelt 
Press publications in the exact spot of this photo. 

Made in 1935, it features, from the left, Wm. Henning, 


ese 


Marshall Gordon, Dave Freeman and Earl Bailey. 

Many of the John Deere implements, for which 
Walton’s had the agency, were received in a knocked- 
down condition and were assembled right here, and were 
also stored on the second floor, reached by hand-powered 
elevator 

The late Aaron Ziegenhorn, who took over the agency 
in 1940 and moved it from this building, and his son, Cliff, 
were both employed here at the time of this photo. 

Photo courtesy of Cliff Ziegenhorn 


The photo caption above is hard to read. It is repeated below: 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, the horse collars and steel- 
wheeled tractors which were among the agricultural 
items of Walton Brothers Department store, filled the 
east half of the 60-foot frontage at 105-107 West Locust 
street, across from the firm's main building. 


This building, most recently Virg's Carpet Shop, is now 
receiving the new web press line of the Cornbelt Press 
publications in the exact spot of this photo.. 


Made in 1935, it features, from the left, Wm. Henning, 
Marshall Gordon, Dave Freeman and Early Bailey. 


Many of the John Deere implements for which Walton's 
had the agency, were received in a knocked-down 


condition and were assembled right here, and were also 
stored on the second floor, reached by a hand-powered 
elevator. 


The late Aaron Ziegenhorn, who took over the agency in 
1940 and moved it from this building, and his son Cliff, 
were both employed here at the time of this photo. 


Photo courtesy of Cliff Ziegenhorn. 
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4-21-1123 ial 


was placed in the 
d the following 
articles: J 

Picture of Isaac Walton. 

Pamphlet, “In Memoriam, Isaac 
Walton. 

Tax receipts of Walton’s for the 
years 1873-77. 

Statement of account of Walton 
Bros. with Dupont Gunpowder Co. 
1886. 

Fairbury fair catalogue 1923. 

Fairbury telephone directory. 

Local Record, 8-27-23, History of 
Fairbury. 

Local Record, 7-27-23, icture of 
Walton building (new building). 

‘ Local Record, 8-30-25, account of 
re. ‘ 
Local Record Fair Dailies for 1923. 
Fairbury Blade, 3-30-23, account of 
re. 
Fairbury Blade, 4-13-23, bank mer- 
ger, new building announced, dedica- 
tion of Masonic hall. 

Student Crier, June 1923. 

$1.90 in trade checks of Walton 
Bros, Co. 

Blue prints of new building. 
Statement rs of Walton 
Fron. Co. relative to stockholders and 
organization of the company, and cer- 
itain infrmation relative to the build- 


ing. 

Took ia worn by Oscar Nussbaum 
iwhen he was wounded in service in 
France. , 

Fairbury Bank statement. 


Bill Butcher and his wife 


phere by 
fergusen 


FAIRBURY-CROPSEY UNIT 3— FIRST GRADE, ISAAC WALTON SCHOOL, 1962— HERB BAKER, SUPT. 


Front row, left to right: Bennie Meister, Judy Lawless, Bobby Wilson, Pat Reis, Perry, Margo Runyon, Bonnie Brown, Darlene Hall, and David Friedman. 
arth. 


Mike Reis, Joan Runyon, Donnie Vernia, and Mrs. Elizabeth Danforth. Back row, left to right: Fay Smith, Sandy Roberts, Susan Hoerr, Keith Huber, Jim- 
mie Hetherington, Clarice Pickett, Joann Teubel, and Dale Maley. 
Middle row, left to right: Paul Moser, Keith Zimmerman, Erika Heppner, Susan Mrs. Elizabeth Danforth, Teacher (Photo by Fultz Studio) 


This photo caption is retyped below. The author's photo is included 
in this class photo. 


Front row, left to right: Bennie Meister, Judy Lawless, 
Bobby Wilson, Pat Reis, Mike Reis, Joan Runyon, 
Donnie Vernia, and Mrs. Elizabeth Danforth. 


Middle Row, left to right: Paul Moser, Keith 
Zimmerman, Erika Heppner, Susan Perry, Margo 
Runyon, Bonnie Brown, Darlene Hall, and David 
Friedman. 


Back Row, left to right: Fay Smith, Sandy Roberts, 
Susan Hoerr, Keith Huber, Jimmie Hetherington, Clarice 
Pickett, Joann Teubel, and Dale Maley. 
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VO Os ‘with pride the many people at Walton's who 
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CHAPTER 15 


Summary 


The four members of the Ohio Walton family that moved to the 
Fairbury area all left their mark on our local history. 


Benjamin Walton was a pioneer settler of the area. He built a large 
grain elevator and flour mill at the southeast corner of First and 
Locust streets. He later sold his business to his brothers Isaac and 
John Wesley Walton, and retired to California. 


Mary Ann Walton married the prominent Belle Prairie township 
farmer, David Steele Crum. 


When Isaac Walton was orphaned at age 10, he was sent to live with 
his sister Mary Ann Walton and her husband David Steele Crum. He 
worked as a farm hand for $5 per month on their farm. 


When the Civil War started, Isaac returned to Ohio, and fought in 
the Civil War. After the war, he returned to Fairbury and bought a 
small grocery store in 1868. He asked his brother John Wesley 
Walton to come to Fairbury and join his business. 


Isaac and John Wesley Walton established a large department store 
business that lasted from 1868 until 1995, when Szold's sold the 
business to The Stage. 


Later in life, Isaac Walton helped to establish the fledgling rice 
farming industry in Arkansas. 


The story of Isaac and John Wesley Walton is truly a story of going 
from "rags to riches". When Isaac died, his estate was worth over $8 
million in 2017 dollars! 


John Wesley Walton also died a wealthy man. He passed the 
ownership of the building at Third and Locust to his son, John 
Wesley Walton Jr. When his son died in 1963, he donated the 
building to the Fairbury Hospital. 


Fairbury Philanthropists 


Isaac Walton donated the money to add the clock tower to the City 
Hall building. He donated money to develop an industrial arts 
department in the Fairbury schools. He was also very generous in 
his will, leaving money for many different individuals. He was so 
respected in Fairbury, the City Council passed a public proclamation 
honoring his service to Fairbury. 


John Wesley Walton, Jr., bequeathed the Walton building to the 
Fairbury Hospital. It was a source of income to the hospital for 
many years. 


Small Business Incubators 


Many men got their start in business at Walton's, then went on to run 
their own successful small businesses in Fairbury. Charles Day 
bought out the plumbing business from Walton's, then started his 
own plumbing firm in Fairbury. 


Aaron Ziegenhorn started working in the farm implement division of 
Walton's. When they decided to exit the farm implement business, 
Aaron started his own business in farm implements, including a 
John Deere dealership. 


Demise of Department Stores 


When the author was a boy in the 1960's, it seemed like everyone in 
Fairbury shopped at Walton's. They had everything from clothing, 
shoes, furniture, flooring, appliances, and televisions. They had a 
great tool and hardware department as well. 


At Christmas time, they would hire additional ladies to gift wrap 
presents. Since I hated to wrap anything, I was fascinated how well 
those ladies would quickly and efficiently gift wrap the purchases I 
made there! 


In 1962, Kmart in Bloomington, Illinois, opened their store. Many 
Fairbury people flocked to see and shop at this relatively huge 
department store. The creation of the Bloomington shopping malls 
also drew Fairbury shoppers away from Walton's. In later years, 
Walmart opened their store in Pontiac. Then Internet shopping 
started after about 1994. 


Similar changes in retailing occurred across the United States. These 
changes made it impossible for a small town department store to 
survive. 


Legacy 


The Walton building is still standing at the northwest corner of 
Third and Locust streets. The first floor is now a furniture store and 
the second floor is a rental banquet facility. 


The clock tower that Isaac Walton donated for the original 1892 
City Hall, is still in existence and is still working fine. 


Isaac Walton school was torn down in 1974. The school bell was 
saved and is on permanent display in Central Park. 


The Walton family helped to build Fairbury into a great small town. 
This small town is alive and well in 2018, 150 years after Isaac and 
John Wesley Walton started their little grocery store business. 
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